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ee * napa the days of the early Colonial settlers New England 
Fif5— J has long enjoyed an abundance of the finest sea food. It 
is truly our New England heritage. 

The Hotel Puritan has long excelled in the seleétion and 
preparation of the choicest sea food dishes, cooked and served 
in the traditional New England manner. Here you may order 
your favorite fish or shell fish, confident that it will be put 
before you as you like it. 

We cordially invite you to enjoy not only the delicious 
food, but the splendid service and restful, attra¢tive rooms and 
suites at the Hotel Puritan, at surprisingly moderate rates. 

When next you visit Boston, we would appreciate your 


making our hotel- your home in Boston. 














HOTEL PURITAN 





390 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


WitiiaM B. Rice, II, Managing Director 
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WRITE FOR "EASTERN" CRUISE-TOUR BOOK- 
LETS ABOUT THE PORTS YOU'D LIKE TO VISIT 


Advertising Offices: Main office, 626 Park Sq 
Bidg., Boston, Mass. Charles Holbrook, 350 
| Madison Avenue, New York. Representatives 
| James Mason, 605 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; Raymond T. Mills, Auburn, Maine 


Yankee, Inc., reserves the right to reject adver 
tising matter for any reason whatsoever and al 
| though giving full approval to advertising ap 


pearing herein takes no responsibility in regard 
to transactions entered into as a result thereof 
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YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, 
minimum 50¢. The column is free only to those subscribing before December 10, 1938 
or renewing before January 10, 1939. Send us your ad by the first of the month. You'll 
be surprised at the fun you'll get out of this swopping hobby. To answer an ad, write to 
the key number under the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Swop copy will not be run more than three months without change unless es- 
pecially requested. If your advertisement has been dropped, that’s the reason. 


Wouldn't you prefer a lovely home in Maine instead 
of one in New York? Unfortunately my new job takes 
me to the “City of Sin,’’ so I have a house to swop. 
This place would make an ideal summer or year-round 
home situation on beautiful Penobscot Bay. It has every 
modern convenience (electricity and all the trimmings) 
and is in perfect repair. I offer an excellent house, a 
grand view, an acre of land, and a real home to someone. 
In exchange I want a small house within commuting 
distance of New York City. Who's in the mood to swop? 
Jy401 

Who has the four volumes of John C. Phillips ‘‘ Nat- 
ural History < the Ducks,’’ and what will you swop 

them for? Jy40 


Once I i not to be ‘‘two-faced"’ — now I am 
longing for ‘‘ Three Faces" — (that is, in glass). I have 
two lids, and I need the lower part to a sugar bowl or a 
small compote in ‘‘Three Face” pattern. Does your 
cupboard yield any such? I'll swop your heart's desire 
if you'll just give me a tip. Jy: 403 











New 17-jewel Waltham, size 18, white case with loco- 
motive engraved on back. YANKEE complete file for 
1938 1939. Would like guns or what have you? Jy404 





WwW hot wants an ox- yoke for that | garage or studio door? ? 
Or Youth's Companion, Saint Nicholas, Good House- 
keeping, The Woman Citizen, Etude. Also two years of 
Life up to current issue. Or perhaps an oblong wooden 
chopping bowl or butter molds. What is your exchange? 
Jy405 


Interested in swopping hand-hooked chair seats, any 
size or description, all woolen material. Come on now, 
name my need! Jy406 


Mother of three, and foster mother of mz any, Wants a 
pleasant girl child about 8 who'd love our farm this 
summer — in exchange for a budding, blooming genius 
of four. Jy407 


Want old glass saltcellars. What do you want? 
Jy4 

Gna secondhand, two-oven, coal range ideal for 
camp. Has oil burner and connections ‘in tow. This 
swoppers’ itchis burning me up. What can you do about 
it? Jy409 


4... YANKEE 


Nurse, 35, ‘on call " twenty-four hours a day in 
small country institution, would like wider contact 
with outside world. Will swop letters with members of 
either sex of same age or over. Jy410 

Who wants 24 issues of Dublin Opinion (Ireland) in 
exchange for 12 issues of Popular Photography? Jy411 

Want bed pillows? I have four extra. Would like door 
knocker. Jy412 

I need six skeins of red yarn to knit a sweater for next 
winter — will swop pair of men's black and white sport 
shoes, size 744 (worn once). Jy413 

White shoe skates, size 6; child's violin. Both good con- 
dition but outgrown. Offer food products, garden plants 
or bulbs. Jy414 

Have a Simmons Model A portable mm. enlarger — 
cost one hundred eight dollars. Will swop for sponson 
canoe or metal craft tools. Jy415 

I have one Polypase Duplex slide rule in excellent con- 
dition. I want old glass (buckle pattern), Currier and Ives 
prints, U. S. stamps and covers, or what have you. 
Jy416 


























Notice to Swoppers 


{{ The closing date for new swops and 
removal of the old is the first of the 


you wish your ad to appear or to be 
pulled. When your swop has been 
completed please notify us. And be sure 
to send your key number. Every time 
you do means one less gray hair for the 
Swop Editor! 


| 
month previous to the one in which 





Just for a lark and diversion, would a cultured widower 
or bachelor, very lonely, about 60, like to “‘letter” with 
widow, lonely, same age? Do pen a line, am old-fash- 
ioned, Yankee, no bad habits, motor, love music, home 
Jy417 

Have Evinrude Twin Outboard Motor; Ortgies auto 
matic pistols, 25 cal. and 32 cal. Want good 8-power 
binoculars and 16-mm. Bell and Howell movie outfit 
Jy4 

Try a 'I a several good biographies, back numbers 
of Life, Times Book Review, two tapestry wall 
he hy bre nide d silk chair mats, old wooden chopping 
tray, homemade new kitchen apron and flowered 
chiffon evening dress, size 36, or black velvet for 
remodeling. Jy419 

Beautiful wolf fur rug. Suitable, cutter, home decora- 
tion, football games, winter driving, hunting blanket 

light, but very warm. Value $100 — swop piece of 
antique silver, or what have you? Ju403 


Will swop board and room, real New England inn, for 
oriental rugs, any size. Ju40 


“‘Swop Toastmaster’’ — never used, cost $16.95 for 
comfortable room, kitchen privileges, week or ten days 
in July. Prefer near Portland, Rockland, or any small 
town near sea. Congenial couple, very best references 
Ju406 


I want Henry Kitchell Webster's “The Sky-Man." 
Who has a copy to swop, and for what? Ju407 


~ Will swop a goblet in a reproduction of the ‘‘West- 
ward Ho"’ pattern, for a piece of copper luster, either 
new or old. Ju408 


Wanted — the entire poem 
Bridge’’) containing these lines: 
“Its ancient roof resounds to hoof 
As waters roar beneath it. 
Through storm and strife it c lings to life 

And only time can cleave it. 
(Also wish name of its author and source.) Will swop 
other poems about covered bridges. Ju409 





(entitled ‘“‘A Covered 


Will swop for four of your grandmother’ s old Yankee 
family recipes, suitable for use in a Vankee Inn, 
a half-gallon of pure Vermont maple syrup Ju4i2 





Moving i is bad for curtains. I can’t use my brand new 
four ruffied and three straight pairs. Also have an 
extra pair of feather pillows (new). Ju414 





I am making a scrap book of handweaving samples 
done by our New England ancestors. Has anyone scraps, 
large or small, in good or poor condition, of such work? 
I would swop foreign or U. S. stamps, children’s books 
Fadis books on almost any subject, or what would you like? 

u415 


Swop — roc king | chairs for straight c c ha airs s. Jusi6 














I have a Logarithmick Arithmetick by Burritt, pub- 
lished at Williamsburgh, Massachusetts, 1815, also a 
copy of The Scholars Arithmetic by Daniel Adams, pub- 
lished at Keene, New Hampshire, in 1807. I want old 
glass, Currier and Ives prints, old U. S. stamps and first- 
day covers, or what have you? Ju417 





Will swop complete set, excellent condition, Cam- 
bridge History English Literature, 15 volumes (sans 
bibliography) for set of Thoreau’s or Emerson's journals 
I also want busts of both these gentlemen. Ju418 





Summer rental of my comfortably furnished Southern 
New Hampshire Camp, accommodating four to six peo- 
ple, to be swopped in return for a mutually satisfactory 
amount of carpentry — handyman work around nearby 
summer home. Mail, ice, grocery, milk delivery. Swim- 
ming. Professional man with children given first prefer- 
ence. My402 


I'll swop a lickin’-good home-cooked New Hampshire 
dinner for you and your family anytime between June 
and September in return for a large fragrant fir-balsam 
pillow, mailed to me at my winter home. What do you 
particularly like to eat? My403 








I can practically clothe a little girl of four or five 
Would take maple syrup, sugar, or butternuts. My girl 
of six ‘‘outgrows’’ faster than she ‘‘wears out."’ My406 





I've a shepherd's flute, from Cyprus — but I've no 
sheep, and I do have neighbors! What will some nice 
farmer give me in exchange for the opportunity of 
emulating Pan in his remote mountain pastures this 
summer? There are lots of things I'd like. My407 





Who has glass of ‘‘beaded grape’’ pattern to swop for 
my — and ends of other patterns? Who wants what? 
My410 


Swop Editor's Note: At this time of year, for some 
years past, YANKEE has seen many vacation swops ar- 
ranged — especially for the kids. We urge you to do like- 
wise. The following swop deserves careful attention: 





Would thoroughly enjoy entertaining ten-year- -old 
boy for week or two this summer, next fall, or winter. 
My ten-year-old would be full of joy to learn the de- 
lights of farm life (and swimming?) in New Hampshire. 
We could offer sailing on the sound, the New York 
World's Fair and the varied interests in the city itself 
(New York City). We could hope for climbing, hiking, 
swimming, farm chores and the love for New Hamp- 
shire, which is our long time heritage. My411 


“Remember the Maine! 38 Colt with pearl grips, six- 
inch barrel, cylinder turns to left, good working order 
and relic of Spanish American War, for best offer in 
guns or binoculars. My414 


CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS — Will swop 
modern unused woodcut greetings for used ones dated 
before 1890; signed artist proofs for those dated before 
1880. My415 


~ What “will you swop for 1,000 Mustard-Limeric k fish 
hooks Ringed Tinned No. 5/0. My418 
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Overweight? Sluggish? Have almost new Rowing 
Machine, excellent for reducing waistline and toning 
muscles. Aluminum construction folds into suitcase. My 
weight now 165, formerly 205, so don't need machine 
any longer. My wants are good pair man’s snowshoes, 
toboggan, girls’ English bicycle. My420 


I want “Sam Lovell’s Boy,”’ ‘“‘Vermont,” “Silver 
Fields,” ‘Out of Bondage,"” by Rowland E. Robinson 
My423 


I want to swop garden plants and bulbs, I have gladi- 
oli bulbs mixed, want dahlias, also many others. Send 
for swop list. My424 

Will swop summer vacation at real New England inn 
for beach wagon in good running order. My446 

Sixty-year-old iron fire cart. High wheels, painted 
figures of people, bell rings when drawn, worth $5. Will 
swop for a piece of copper lustre. My430 





Would like your swop list. Mine includes everything 
from camp lots to antique furniture. My desires range 
from good used car to baby carriage, etc. My435 





Group of boys, with very limited means, desire an old, 
but sturdy, catboat for a camping trip this coming 
summer. What have you, and how much, or what do you 
want to swop for it? A402 











SWOPS FOR CASH 


arenotacceptedasregular swopads. 


They appear here at same rate, etc. 


Old dinner set (blue) for sale, pieces sold separately 
or as a whole. (No dealers.) Jy440 

Will swop rooms, one hundred yards from the ocean 
at Ocean Park, Maine, for cash one dollar per day 
and up weekly rates on request. Kitchen privileges if 
desired. Jy441 

Wanted: Old white cotton bed hangings with self- 
color stripes for my four-posted bed, or old material 
of that description with diagonal weave. Will swop or 
pay cash. ly442 

Woman's handmade linen handkerchiefs. Assorted 
patterns. Beauties 4 for $1, or what have you? 
Ju432 

Woman's brand new Kimono, attractive floral pat- 
tern. $1 or what have you? Ju433 





Have Battle Creek Exercising machine for cash, or 
I want a Franklin Stove. Ju434 

As fine a meal of victuals as you ever sat down to 
offered in exchange for reasonable amount of hard money 
at my Grill in Lenox, Massachusetts. Ju435 


PUPPIES and Springtime go together. Write me for 
particulars and prices on Cocker Spaniels, Wire-haired 
Terriers, and Scotties. Fine, healthy farm raised A.K.C 
registered, pedigreed stock. All letters answered 
promptly. My439 

NOTE TO SUBSCRIBERS — OLD AND NEW 
YANKEE, INC., really and truly would like to let you 
all have your swops for nothing. We started out that 
way then we started charging newsstand buyers, as 
we felt that was only fair by our subscribers. As soon as 
we did that, the Postoffice Department ruled, that inas- 
much as we had placed a value on swops (which there 
had not been before) all subscribers within the limits 
outlined at the start of this column must pay, too. 
It's just one of those things wherein ‘‘regulations is 
regulations.’ So please remember we're with you 100% 
in this swopping game and this charge of 3¢ a word is 
truly nominal and hardly pays the cost of postage. 

Wanted: a mounted (stuffed) sea gull. Will exchange 
cash for it. J434 











Hand-Crafited Pine 


From the best of Northern-grown pine, duplicates 
of old pieces completely handmade, delivered 
anywhere in the United States. All of our Hand- 
Crafted Pine looks as though it were washed by 
the waves and polished by the winds of old New 
England. 

Send for catalogue 


EARLE G6. STEELE 
Unusual Reproductions 
READING, MASSACHUSETTS 











| Results 


A word or two seems called for on the wording of some 
of the swop ads. You'll have no difficulty if you'll give 
“innocence” a chance which, goodness knows, 
shouldn't be hard these days. We check the ads pretty 
carefully, and anything ‘‘off-color’’— as we see it 
hits the wastebasket fast. Once or twice we've missed 
but then, we're color blind, so you'll have to make 
allowances 

Well, last month, one gal complained violently that 
Ju4i10 was a fake that “‘who ever heard of an artist 
with no bad habits! Nuts."" We note she wrote him, 
though. A412 complained his ad couldn't have been too 
attractive because he only had one reply. We remember 
mailing him at least four. We thought the ad was all 
right. Ju401 has had to run for his life. We thought, 
probably. Ju406 complains because we misprinted 
“‘warm”’ for “‘room"’ in her ad. Can't blame us for that 
after this cold winter, can you? JJu405 withdraws 
reference to his height this month — never should have 
let it pass in the beginning. JMy411 tells us the ad 
provided a job for a cultured Bennington, Vermont, 
Yank, and JMy414 is now in a fine position with a Ver- 
mont family. JMy427 proved very satisfactory. And so 
it goes. We know of at least two marriages via the col- 
umns, and here's a little lady innkeeper just in asking 
for a husband says ‘‘she's going to use the swop col- 
umn, if he doesn't show up soon."’ Glad to be of service, 
of course, but we would like to know who sent us the 
ad this month signed the ‘‘People of America,’’ which 
read: ‘*Will swop anything or anybody, but won't swop 
horses in the presidential election this year.’" They ought 
to know this column isn't political. Furnish your name 
or you don’t get your money back. Sent two or three late 
ads to the printer last month. Came back marked 
“What the , ain’t you’se guys got nothing better to 
do but hunt up stuff like this how about selling a 
couple of full-page ads?’’ So you see what happens when 
you delay that urge! 





Swoppers’ Party Notes 
Now come inquiries from 


Norwood, R. I 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Woodstock, Vt 
Rutland, Mass 
Rockland, Maine 
South Westport, Mass 
Binghamton, N. ¥ 
Patchogue, R. I 
Auburn, R. I 
Lynnfield Center, Mass 
Charlotte, Vt 
Franconia, N. H. 


Des Moines, lowa 
Columbus, Ohio 
New Haven, Conn 
Oakville, Conn 
Willimantic, Conn 
Saco, Maine 
Medway, Mass 
Rocky River, Ohio 
Burlington, Mass 
Lynn, Mass 
Hingham, Mass 
Harwich, Mass 


Some fun, eh? That makes 75 or so towns that are 
planning swopping jamborees in the near future. We 
hope your town doesn't get left out. Remember, all it 
takes is a 3-cent stamp to get the booklet advertised in 
our May issue that tells all the why's and if's except 
how much you can charge the customers to get in. One 
worthy inquirer last month informed us her proceeds 
were going to get the local minister a new bathroom 
Hope all the parties are in behalf of as worthy a cause 
Thirty-five cents seems to be the usual “‘gate’’ in thrifty 
communities. For those that aren't, try $1 and up 














Jack & Jill is just for cats and 
it’s just what cats need. Con- 
tains the vitamins and miner- 
als that make fur glossy and 
keep cats healthy and peppy. 
Packed by famous 40-Fathom 
Fish, Inc., Boston. Only a 
few cents fora large can. Ask 
your grocer or market. 


JACK & JILL 


CAT FOOD 





A convenient 


| 1 way to add 


onion flavor. 




















NFORMAL LUXURY 


IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
ng moun- 
oon — and Shorseback riding. 
tains—tennis, & horse ace poo 
on the luxurious 
e. You'll enjoy summer more 


glass terrac ire’s most delightful 


at New Hampsh 


PASTERN SLOPE INN 


Y, N, H. 
NORTH ath Booklet 
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Write for lust 
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YES THE SKIMOBILE 


RUNS ALL SUMMER 


. Ride to the top of Mt. Cc 
in the unique Skimobile while the 





majestic grandeur of the White 


ountains unfolds before you. En- 


joy lunch in the rustic lod 
. . . ie c 
top, or picnic in the shade of —— 
= py There's something diff- 
ont and new ev i i 
the Skimobile.  ""* 7°" fide 


Cranmore Mountain 


SKIMOBILE 


NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 





THE MOUNT 
WASHINGTON 
at Bretton Woods, N. H. 


HERE at the foot of the majestic Presi- 

dential Range is your ideal vacetioniend, 
with almost unlimited sports facilities and the 
gracious hospitality of this famous resort 
hotel. Golf . . . swimming . . . tennis . . . fish- 
ing. Latest motion pictures . . . smart night 
club . . . outdoor terrace luncheons. Selected 
clientele. Open July 3. Write for booklet. 


Personal Direction of 


R. FOSTER REYNOLDS 








YANKS 4.3 








PLEASANT MT. 
INN and CAMPS 


ON BEAUTIFUL MOOSE POND 





*An ideal resort for this Summer’s 
vacation ... 

* Excellent Salmon fishing!! Boats and Guides 
available — open year-round. 

*Well-rounded summer activities — com- 
fortable rooms easily accessible by car. 

Write for folder and rates: 
Captola and Ray Riley Bridgton, Me. 











™ CHUTE 


Homestead and Camps 





— Shore Cabins, all with bath and open 
res. 
Fishing, boating, bathing, tennis, riding, dancing, 
golfing, etc. 

Write for booklet and rates: 
JAMES C. CHUTE, NAPLES, MAINE 








SADDLEBACK LAKE 
CAMPS 


At the Foot of Maine’s Second Highest Mountain, 
2000 Feet above Sea Level — In the Rangeley Region 


Excellent Fly Fishing for native square-tail 
trout. Boats and guides available. 14 log cab- 
ins with open fires. Modern conveniences. 
Main Lodge with central dining room. Home- 
cooked food. All sports. Saddle horses at 
Camp and wooded trails. Restricted. $30 a 
week and up. Special Rates during May and 
June. 
Booklet on request: 


Monetrt Rossins, Prop., Rangeley, Maine 











MAYNARD'S-IN-MAINE 


22nd Season — Open May 1 to Nov. 15. Center of 
the Moosehead Lake Region. For the fisherman, 
hunter, vacationist, or the tired businessman or 
woman. Drive to the best fishing grounds in the state. 
Fish in rivers or lakes. Rates as low as $4 per day. 
Booklet on request. 
WALTER H. MAYNARD, Prop. 
ockwood, Maine 











YANKEE SCHOONER CRUISE 


Summer Off the Maine Coast 


for Yankees who like sun and sea and salt air. 
Cruises weekly from July Ist to September 14th. 
One week $35 I'wo weeks $60 


DonaLp P, Hurp, P.O. Box 1782, Boston, Mass. b 
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COURTESY WOOD ART GALLERY 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


Permanent Change of Policy 


In keeping with the times, YANKEE will 
hereafter be edited on a slightly broader 
plane. No war or preparedness material will 
be used but our editorial scope will be grad- 
ually widened to include such material as 
will truly make this magazine ‘““The Maga- 
zine for Americans Everywhere.”’ We do not 
contemplate subscription or other expan- 
sion, except as it may be entirely natural. 
We do feel, however, that all Yankees, be 
they of the New England breed or not, are 
at the present time interested in 
YANKEE as representing a substratum of the 
American genius than they are interested in 
YANKEE as a purely sectional media. 

What lies ahead of America is anybody’s 
guess. That we are unprepared for military 
invasion is common knowledge. That our 
whole country is infested with fifth and other 
column activities is also common knowledge. 
This much is known. Each one of us in due 
time will be given (if we haven’t it now) 
some job of real importance to the national 
welfare. That job will originate in the na- 
tional capitol—carefully designed and 
worked out by men and women with the 


more 


national viewpoint in mind. That we may 
harmonize with this viewpoint all along the 
line is our duty (as we see it) as well as our 
pleasure. Your coéperation as a “Yank” 
especially with regard to material from be- 
yond New England’s borders 
cerely appreciated. 


will be sin- 


R. S. 


Latest News from 


the battle front between the sawfly pest and 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture on Beech 
Hill, near Mt. Monadnock, where the main 


forces of each have been in grips since the 
Fall of 1938, is as follows: 

In the Fall of 1938 there were an average 
of 100 live sawfly cocoons per square foot in 
the field. In the Fall of 1939 there were only 
6 live sawfly cocoons per square foot. 

The Department reports that this terrific 
decimation in the ranks of the enemy was 
due largely to disease within its own ranks. 
Being overcrowded, the sawfly had no choice 
but to die. Helping in this slaughter was the 
reénforcement of the parasite troops 
brought up by the Department. At present, 
nearly 10% of all the cocoons left have been 
invaded by the parasites — each of which 
will produce between 20 and 30 adult para- 
sites. It remains to be seen whether or not a 
sufficient number of sawfly cocoons now re- 
main to endanger this year’s spruce foliation. 

Where the spruce trees grew in other than 
stands of its own kind they suffered far more 
than did the 
stand. 


average spruce in a closed 


When the Gypsies Left Town 

Elder Maddox discovered a small dead 
donkey near his house and wasted no time 
calling on the selectmen to see what arrange- 
ments might be made for the burial. 

“Why, Elder,’ he was informed, “we 
wasn’t figuring on doing anything about it. 
It’s your duty to officiate at funerals.” 

“Right enough,” he admitted, seeing they 
had him there. “And so I shall. What I really 
dropped in for was just to let the relatives 
know.” 


Lowell Thomas 


is a real pal to YANKEE and has done us no 
He sends us now a Stokes 
So What? (writ- 


end of favors. 


publication called Softball 





~ 


ten by himself and Ted Shane, humorist). 
And in it you'll find all sorts of what Sinclair 
Lewis used to call “famoosers,’” making 
damned fools of themselves for the benefit of 
what the newspapers will say, their avoir- 
dupois, a day off, or this game of softball. 
Believe it or not, however, the ladies really 
like this book, so don’t go away thinking 
it’s all bad. In fact, we got something of a 
kick out of it ourselves. 





The Old “Mount Washington,” 


side-wheeler supreme on New Hampshire’s 


Lake Winnipesaukee, went up in flames last 
year. Year after year, with quiet dignity, she 
had steamed her way between the ever- 
increasing number of motor boats, yet her 
great “walking beam” ever a source of de- 
light to youthful passengers. To old-timers 
her passing seemed like the passing of a tradi- 
tion, for she was one of the very last of a 
picturesque type of craft. 

This year, however, there will be an- 
other Mount Washington, Captain Leander 
Levalee of the “Old Mount” at the wheel. 
The “new” ship was the steamer Chateaugay 
of Lake Champlain, and had been in con- 
tinuous service there since 1888. Cut out 
of thirty inches of ice last winter, then 
carved into pieces, she was carried cross- 


country from Burlington, Vt., to Lake 
Winnipesaukee. 
Speedier than the “Old Mount,” she will 


carry 300 more passengers, and is 17 years 
younger just a colt as lake steamers go, 
and rarin’ to get up steam. 


According to Indian Legend 


the shad bush, the red berries of which are to 
be seen in late June and early July, was so 
named by the Indians. They believed that 
the Great Spirit caused it to blossom among 
streams to warn the shad as they raced up 
the New England rivers to deposit their eggs. 
In Washington County, Maine, this bush 
a stately long-lived tree, like the 
rock maple. 


becomes 


If Any YANKEE Reader 


in New Hampshire is in the market for a 
very fine antique “grandfather’s” clock, 
here’s the chance. The clock was made by 
Major Isaiah Eaton of Charlestown, New 
Hampshire, in 1790. 

The clock is currently for sale to any New 
Hampshire person interested in authentic 
antiques known to have been made in New 
Hampshire, where this clock should now 
properly return. Further details may be 
had by writing Mr. Albert E. Snow, Orleans, 
Massachusetts. 


June 21-—July 14. 


June 24-29. At the 


July 17-19. East Brewster, 


July 18, 19, 20. “The Old 


July 21-27 


July 25. 


July 27 


July-September. 


Going on this Month 


At the Fleming Museum, 
Burlington, Vt. Exhibition of oils by Swiss 
Artist, Studelman. 
Fleming Museum. 4-H 
Club State Week. 


June 22-26. Noroton Race Week, Arms Series. 


Star Class. Noroton, Conn. 


June 24-28. At Ocean Park, Maine. New 


England Town and Country Church Com- 
mission Conference. Details from E. L. 


Richards, 210 Institution Avenue, Newton 
Center, Mass. 
June 25—July 5. At Wellesley College, Welles- 


ley, Mass. New England Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations, ninth annual. 

June 26 or 27. If rainy on the 26th, Marble- 
head gardens will be open to the public. 
July 1—August 10. At Boston 

Summer Session. 

July 1-26. At Worcester Art Museum. Free 
summer classes in creative design for chil- 
dren and high school students of Worcester 
County. 

July 2-October 1. 


University. 


Narragansett Historical 


Society, Inc. Templeton, Mass., open for 
visitors. 
July 1—August 12. Great Barrington, Mass. 


Barrington Summer School of Music, Carl 
M. Roeder, Director. 

July 4-28. At Charlemont, Mass., in the 
150-year-old Hall Tavern. Annual mid- 
summer exhibition of Deerfield Art Associa- 
tion of work done by members. 

Cape Cod, Mass. 

Three-day Mozart Festival sponsored by the 

Cape Cod Institute of Music. 

Homestead,” 

Denman Thompson’s world-famous play 

revived for the second year at Swanzey, 

N. H. 

Tercentenary Celebration at 

Marshfield, Mass. 


July 22-26. Storrs, Connecticut. Connecticut 


Farm and Home Week. 

Opening of the Knox Memorial 

Home to the public at Thomaston, Maine. 

At Bretton Woods, N. H. Annual In- 
vitation Swimming Carnival with New 
England championship women swimmers. 

July 27-28. Eighth Annual Seacoast Music 
Festival at Little Boar’s Head, N. H. 


Fishing 


Black bass open season in all 
New England states. Connecticut, July 1 

Oct. 31; Maine, June 21—Sept. 30; Massa- 
chusetts, July 1—Jan. 31; New Hampshire, 
July 1—Nov. 1; Rhode Island, June 20 

Feb. 20; Vermont, July 1—Nov. 3 


Square Dances 


swing into the summer season from about July 
ist on and may be found: 


Every Tuesday at the Oxbow, Hurricane 
Road, Keene, N. H., Hartonville, Vt. 

Every Wednesday at Stoddard Town 
Hall, Shrewsbury, Vt., and Gill, Mass. 

Every Thursday at the Eskimo, Dublin, 
N. H., Manchester, Vt., Dummerston, Vt. 


Every Friday at Grange Hall, Greenfield, 
Mass., Vernon, Vt., Lake Hortonia, Vt., 
Middletown Springs, Vt., Storrowton, Mass., 
Pittsford, Vt., Dover, Vt., Brandon, Vt., 
Ripton, Vt. 

Every Saturday at Nelson, N. H., 
Hall, Putney, Vt., 


Town 
South Stoddard, N. H.., 
Westminster, Vt., 


New Hampton, N. H., 
’t., Ripton, Vt. 


Guildford, Vt 











Green Inn 


Narragansett Pier 
RHODE ISLAND 


On the Ocean Front 
American Plan from $6 Day, Cocktail Bar 


Selected clientele. [deal for families 


New York Office, Phone MUrray Hill 2-8322 
JAMES C. MULDOWNEY 


Owner -Manager 











CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS 
for a night? 
LINGER AWHILE AT... 


The Greenwich Inn 


East Greenwich, R. I. 


On Scenic U. S. Route No. 1. Convenient 
stopping place for World's Fair visitors. 
Historically located. Near theatre and good 
shopping center. 


$1.50 up Single 2.50 up — Double 
Real Yankee Food Served in our Coffee Shop 


Kenneta G. Avten, Proprietor 











| HOTEL BREAKERS 


Narragansett Pier 
RHODE ISLAND 


Directly on ocean front, Hotel Breakers is 
a logical place for people seeking good 
food and pleasant surroundings for their 
summer outing. All Summer sports. Spe- 
cial shore dinner Sundays and holidays. 
Elevator service. 


TS 





Booklet and rates Apply to 


C. W. WATTS, Proprietor 
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Don't Look Now— 

But you're being followed! 
by circulating library books direct to your summer 
home by post — as many as you can read $1 per month.) 

Send postcard for complete details to 
© THE LITTLE ACORN BOOKSHOP °9@ 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 








Maine Books Our Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 

scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 

New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 

Americana. 

Old books located and reported on without expense 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 

92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 











* WINDJAMMER CRUISES * 


oe A Vacation of Adventure Under Sail * 
Aboard an Old-Time 


* YANKEE SCHOONER * 
Cruising Along the Coast of Maine 
One Week $38 Two Weeks $70 
HK Capt. Frank Swift, Box 57, Camden, Maine 1% 


VANES , it 











BOSTON’S 


Newest and Largest 
Apartment Hotel 





The Myles Standish-A correct ad- 
dress in Boston—and not expensive. 
Unusually well appointed suites of 
one to five rooms, furnished or not, 


each with convenient kitchenette. 
Complete hotel service is available, 
providing every comfort of a private 
home with none of its responsibil- 
ities. Kitchenette Suites from $5.50. 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates. 


Guest Rooms from $3 Single, $4 Double 


The Myles Standish 


BAY STATE ROAD & BEACON ST. 
At Kenmore Square, Boston 
A Few Minutes from Downtown 
Nordblom Management 








Ail-Summer Comfort 
for All the Family 


Alll the joys of seaside living 
are magnified at Hotel Den- 
nis. Beaches are bright (have 





you seen our cabanas?)... 
surf is right (and “right” at 
our door)... cuisine featur- 
ing fresh Dennis farm prod- 
ucts...sea water baths, 
broad open decks, health 
baths, all land and water 
sports. 


Attractive Rates on Request 





HOTEL 


DENNIS 


WALTER J. BUZBY, INC. 


8... YANKEE 








Stepping Stones to Heaven 

Last June the Ladies of the First Religious 
Society (Unitarian) in Carlisle, Mass., de- 
cided that their church would look more 


hospitable if the steps leading to its second- 
story auditorium were carpeted. In the 
Women’s Alliance was a group which met to 
make hooked rugs, and this class with the 
combined energies of the rest of the ladies 
were set to work on the project, Mrs. Nettie 
O. Wilson instructing. 

Results after mine months: seventy-five 
feet of woolen carpet, twenty-eight inches 
wide, all ready to set in place. Cost in time 
and money: two thousand hours of work and 
sociability — and $13.75. 

The Quakers Are Planning 

a work camp for young college students and 
teachers this summer (June 28—August 23) 
at North Weare, N. H. The project for the 
camp will center around clean-up work in 
the river valley, where the results of the 
hurricane of 1938 are pretty evident still. 

Though this is the first Quaker camp in 
New England, several have been held in 
other sections of the country every year for a 
number of years past. The approved proj- 
ects are always those for which no one else, 
apparently, has time or money, however 
useful the work may be to the community. 
To all intents and purposes the camps are 
self-supporting. Intelligent work, plenty of 
it, is the keynote of their success. 

The day’s job done, evenings are often 
devoted to talks by local leaders on social and 
economic problems. At North Weare, for 
instance, discussions may well turn on the 
question of the shift of New England industry 


from smaller to larger communities . . . or 
the flight of many industries to the South. 
This is the Quaker way of educating the 
leaders of tomorrow. The New England 
Work Camp is held in coéperation with the 
American 

Longfellow 


Friends 
Park, 


New England Office, 
Service Committee, 5 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Knoxville Times 


They learn how at Quaker Camps 


More on Yankees 


and just how you identify them comes from 
Connecticut. The Connecticut Public Wel- 
fare Council, basing its predictions that the 
1940 census would show Connecticut farms 
are chiefly worked by immigrants and that 
there are more Poles in New Britain and 
more Italians in New Haven than in many 
large cities in Italy or Poland, announced: 
**The typical Yankee seems to be disappear- 
ing from the Connecticut scene.” 

Governor Baldwin of Connecticut took 
exception. Said he: “A Yankee is just some- 
one who lives in Connecticut, someone with 
plenty of grit, determination and get-up- 
and-go to him. ... Why, everybody here 
except an Indian has always been a Yan- 
kee.”’ (And why not an Indian, we wonder.) 
Opined the New York Herald Tribune: “A 
Connecticuter of the old line in a New York 
penthouse may have less of the ‘old tradi- 
tional Yankee perspective’ than an immi- 
grant who is still willing to dig stones out of 
the hillside pasture.” 





Who Are “The Sandpipers’? 

“The Sandpipers” are two very smart 
young ladies, aged twelve years, from East 
Gloucester, Mass., who last year 
enough money gathering seaweed to take a 
trip to the New York’s World Fair, pay all 
their expenses there for a week, and have 
enough left over to buy a boat. Their names 
are Annette Bollman and Emily Knight. 

The unique business really started when 
“Ralphie,” 
chewed up a piece of seaweed and seemed to 
like it so much the girls took a sample back 
to Mrs. Bollman to find out how come. 
Mrs. Bollman explained that this was sea 


made 


Annette’s Belgian sheep dog, 


moss, full of gelatine and minerals, and was 
used in the making of Blanc Mange, as well 
as for the thickening of chowders, etc. People 
might pay real money for it. That was all 
the girls wanted to know and, from then on, 
were busy gathering, washing, drying and 
packing the moss. People did pay real 
money. 

This summer “The Sandpipers” are think- 
ing of expanding, selling an interest in the 
business to a few boy friends and electing 
officers. (Guess who.) 








Summer Theatres 


June 24. Opening of Kirby Memorial Theatre, 
Amherst, Mass., with S. N. Behrman’s ““No 
Time for Comedy.” 

Week of June 24. “What a Life” at the Red 
Barn Theatre, Westboro, Mass. Dates of 
other plays to come at The Red Barn are: 

July 1-7. “On Borrowed Time.” 
July 8-14. “When Ladies Meet.” 
July 15-21. “‘Just Married.” 

July 22-29. “Under This Roof.” 

July 1-September 1. Summer Season of the 
New London Players, New London, N. H. 
July 1—Sept. 7. Summer Season of the Artists 
Theatre, Provincetown, Mass. Season opens 
with William Saroyan’s first play, “My 

Heart’s In the Highlands.” 

July 1—September 3. Summer Season of the 
Chase Barn Theatre at Whitefield, N. H. 
July 2. Opening of the Plymouth Drama 

Festival, Plymouth, Mass., with “What a 


Life.” 


Eastern Yacht Club Races 


July 4. 
July 5 
July 5. 
July 6. 
July 7. 


Annual Regatta at Marblehead, Mass. 

11. Annual cruise, scheduled as follows: 

Race to Kittery, Maine. 

Race to Boothbay. 

At Boothbay. 

July 8. Race to North Haven. 

July 9. Race to North East Harbor. 

July 10. Race to Bucks Harbor. 

July 11. Race to Rockland Breakwater 
disband. 


wh. 
Fi 


A Yankee Contrivance 


and 


One day this week a farmer went into the 
Albus Drug Store in Stayton and told Fred 
The 


farmer said he had tried ant-paste and pow- 


that his place was infested with ants. 


der, with no good results, and he wanted to 
know if Fred had anything else that would 
help to rid his place of the pests. “Have 
you tried the new formula, WPA, on ’em?” 
**Will that kill °em?”’ asked the man. “‘Well,’ 
said Fred, “‘if it don’t, it will make 
damned lazy you can step on ’em.” 
ported in the New Canaan, Conn., 


*em so 
(As re- 
Advertiser.) 


Seventy-five Yearsof Woolen Mill Progress 


is the story in a neat booklet we received 
from Franklin W. Hobbs, President of the 
Arlington Mills, 78 Chauncy Street, Boston, 
Mass. There are some unique facts in it that 
should be every New Englander’s own. But 
when you write for it, please bear in mind 
that Mr. Hobbs has been on a hunt for the 
past several years as to why New Englanders 
wore red flannels. We’ve chased some in- 
formation down for him on the subject, but 
have to confess we still don’t know why. If 
you can throw any light on this subject 
you'll do more than we, the National Associ- 
ation of Woolen Manufacturers, and others, 
have been able to do. Apparently, Mr. 
Lewton, Curator of the U. S. National 
Museum, found a memorandum which per- 
tains to smallpox as a reason, but that 
doesn’t seem to be the whole answer. 





Eames 


He Can't Make a Poor Bucket 


The New England Bucket 


looked as though it were on its way out until 
a Yankee housewife took a sap bucket from 
her pantry and declared its fine wood and 
good lines earned it a better station in life. 
From it a new industry took root in Massa- 
chusetts while the coopers in the Lane pail 
and bucket factory by the Ashuelot River in 
East Swanzey, New Hampshire, continued 
to make old buckets with new purpose with- 
out changing a stave. 

Sanded down and stained a light maple or 
walnut, the bucket became with a few minor 
changes an attractive humidor, a sewing kit, 
a cellarette, a magazine rack or a lamp base. 
That was down in Gardner, Mass., George 
Bent’s factory was running at top speed fill- 
ing such orders. 

But the old buckets had been used chiefly 
for packaging not turn the old 
bucket into modern packaging uses? thought 
the Lanes of Swanzey. They had been in the 
business since 1846 but were willing to take 
a chance Result: sap 
buckets in small sizes for shipping maple 
candy, in buckets; 
and even bath salts traveling 
All this with- 


out making any fundamental changes in the 


and why 


on modern wrinkles. 
stationery tobacco, 
tees, cookies, 
from coast to coast @ /a bucket. 


manufacturing processes whatsoever. 





Currier 
Yankee craftsmen are reviving old Yankee 
shipbuilding traditions. Above shows Owner 
Ernest N. May (right) at the wheel of this 
year’s Baltimore Clipper type yacht Caribee 
launched at Ipswich, Massachusetts, on 
March 24. With him is Builder W. A. Robin- 
son who gained fame a few years ago for a 
globe circling cruise in the small ketch SV AAP 


golf 











SAILING 


on 
PENOBSCOT BAY 


"THIRTY- -TWO years ago Captain and 


Mrs. Maurice L. Gray began 
summer boarders” at Baycrest. Some of these 
first “rusticators” are still coming. This 
unique colony of cottages is on a bluff 
overlooking Penobscot Bay between his- 
toric Castine and the open sea. It preserves 
unspoiled the atmosphere of the Maine coast 
village of clipper-ship days. 

The central dining room serves vegetables 
from the farm and freshly-caught sea food. 
Typically “down east” are the baked beans, 
clam chowders, dough and blueberry 
pies. 

Captain Gray sails the guests in the 57-foot 
schooner Grayling, often for a picnic to one 
of the wooded islands down the bay, some- 
times for an all-day trip to catch rock cod 
on the Shins grounds seaward of Mt. 
Desert Island 

The rates are moderate and the clientele 
Christian. 


“taking 





Season — June to October 


Address MRS. MAURICE L. GRAY 
Baycrest, Harborside, Maine 














HORSESHOE CREEK CAMP 


BOYS AND GIRLS 3 TO § YEARS 


Beautifully situated on Cape Rosier on Penobscot Bay, Maine. 
Life is simple. Sudnuinn,ercfhwath, cladditen, dts ouitee tnase 
wholesome summer. Full or part time campers Persona! pro- 
(cdenal expevthdien. 

WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 


Margarette W. Lutz, B.S., Bangor High Scheel, Bangor, Me. 











The 
OLD FARMER’S 
ALMANAC 


Established 1792 
e 
PUBLISHED BY 


YANKEE, INC. 
DUBLIN, N. H. 








If You're Discriminating 
Don't miss the Women's City Club 


GUIDE TO NEW ENGLAND 


A liet of recommended places at which to shop and 


stop, and special services. Send 25¢ in coin or stamps to 
Guide Editor 
40 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 











PAPER YOUR WALLS 


Lloyd's Wallpapers will make the rooms o1 your 

home more cheerful. Experience the joy of color- 

ful warmth of wallpapers and you will never 
return to the dingy cold of plain wolls 


INSPECTION INVITED 
. HLS. SQ INC. 
new ae Loy new oo 


YANKEE... 9 
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The New Ashford School, built some 150 years ago, is the scene of this end-of-school party staged 
by the town’s 19 school-goers. The town itself has about 115 residents, and has five times copped 
the honors for having the first returns in the nation in presidential elections 


Girls in the New Ashford School, where grades run from 1 to 7, entertain themselves, and Clara 

belle, the school’s mascot who finds pasture in the schoolyard, by doing the Virginia Reel. 

Each class in the school has two or three students. One teacher, Miss Ruth Denison, teaches 
them all 






















Here’s the cake! Several of them are made each year for closing day by mothers 


SCHOOL DAYS—SCHOOL DAYS— 
OH—THOSE GOLDEN RULE DAYS 


Pictures of school-closing festivities 


Ashford School in the Berkshires 


by VERA VICTOREEN 


YANKEE Staff Photographer 


Water for the lemonade and cake party, with which the students celebrate closing day, come ; 
from a spring up a country road. Two boys of the class are appointed each day to carry water 
to the school, a walk of about a quarter of a mile round trip. The community church is shows| 


in the background 


Closing day is the exception to the usual rule, and the school bell is rung as often as the childres 

wish, by way of celebration. Teacher Ruth Denison, who just graduated a year ago from North 

Adams Normal School, looks on, and registers approval. The schol is the original building 
erected in the 1790's 


The last dash of the season to the school bus is taken in his stride by this boy student. He is on 
of the students who rides. Eight of them walk the whole way to school each day, one small boy 
doing a four-mile stretch to the schoolhouse daily 
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vy, coma 
ry water 
is shows 


 childres 
m North 
building 


He is one 
mall boy 

















Sen LITTLE OLD 


LADY on the screened porch 
sat mimicking the blue 
jay’s calls. The bird, on a 
low branch of the catalpa, 
cocked its head to listen, and 
emitted a long mischievous 
piccolo tremor. The old 
lady’s imitations became worse 
and worse; at last they were 
no more than faltering pewee- 
like whistles. Chagrined, she 
dropped her crocheting be- 
side the ball of thread in the 
empty soup tureen, and 
tried whistling louder. The 
bird remained still, suspi- 
cious now. In a flare of 
anger, the old lady catapulted 
herself through the door, and 
picking up a stick, brand- 
ished it, shredding the lower 
leaves of the catalpa. With 
an air of disdainful skirt- 
flitting, the bird flew away, 
and observed her silently 
from an elm. “‘That’ll teach 
you, you .” the old lady 
screeched. “That'll teach 
you. 

Suddenlyshe becameaware 
of the fat man on the porch 
of the neighboring cottage. 
He sat watching her, a half- 
smile grooving his moon-face. 
Equally suddenly she started 
favoring her game leg, hobbling in his 
direction as he shouted placidly: ““What’s 
the matter, Mamma O? Don’t you like 
the birds no more?” 

‘““Me?” she asked innocently. Her old 
eyes grew cunning, observing him. An 
ugly fat man, as unlike her own sons 

. wouldn’t claim him for a son if 
she had to. Donning her helpless 
air, she complained: “I’m an old lady 
and I ain’t got much strength left. And 
all day I toil to keep the house a little 
clean. While they .’ she blinked 
petulantly. ““Now I ain’t saying any- 
thing against my son Larry. But that 
woman! Going off all day on boat trips, 
leaving me alone why, Mister. . .” 
She stopped abruptly; five weeks she'd 
been his neighbor and still she couldn’t 
think of his name. “Well,” she concluded 
with a little shudder of bravery, “and 
then when I try to take a little nap, them 
birds start screaming . . . why 

The fat man beamed. “It’s as bad as 
all that, is it? It seemed to me, Mamma 
O, that I heard another bird whistling 
from your porch. Didn’t I?” 

“Did you?” she asked, feigning sur- 
prise. “I musta been asleep.” 

“It was a little whistle, sort of like a 
boy imitating a bird,” he persisted. 
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TLE OLD LADY 


DAVID CORNELL DEJONG 


Imagine waking up on a beach 

surrounded by rats — then wading 

into a floating corpse? We can’t, 

but after all, some people can and 

what's more get paid for it! Try this 
and be convinced. 


“Well now,” she said sharply, brush- 
ing her hand over her forehead in a 
gesture of pain. “It just goes to show. 
I’m a frail old woman. Six boys I 
brought up, and they’re all good boys. 
But her, Lucy, that’s Larry’s wife, leaves 
all the work to me and I some- 
times think my poor head. . Why, 
I never heard that bird on the porch.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“Yes, that’s so,”’ she snapped, crying 
a little, sagging pathetically. ‘And, 
Mister, if you ever had a mother “i 

Peter!’ It was a woman’s voice 
from the inside of the cottage. “Peter, 
come here a minute will you?” 

The fat man’s wife. At least she 


he asked sceptically. 





understood he shouldn’t mock 
a frail old woman. With 
accusing eyes she watched 
him. “Well, Mamma O,” 
he said in parting, “no hard 
feelings.” 

Indignantly she marched 
back into her cottage. If any 
of her sons looked in the least 
like that fat monster, she’d 
disown them. But her sons 
knew what a brave little 
woman she was, toiling be- 
yond her strength. She 
smiled, recalling the bright 
young friends they used to 
bring home much more 
rarely now that she was par- 
celed out to each of her sons 
for two months — “Now, 
Mamma, tell them what you 
did for four hours on Times 
Square. New York, that’s 
what you like, don’t you, 
Mamma? Not a quiet old 
sea town like this. Mamma has 
to be in the midst of things.” 
All those youngfellowscrowd- 
ing around her, the small 
frail, bird-like little thing, 
while she repeated: “Yes, yes, 
Broadway for me. This quiet 
makes you rusty. I’m still 
young in spirit. . a 
old answers always clicked. 

But self pity swept over 
her again. So they were going to use 
her as a servant! And let all the neigh- 
bors mock her! Pityingly, she observed 
her small face — fringed with white 
ringlets, dusted with just a hint of 
powder — in the kitchen mirror. Shunted 
from son to son, to be used by each of 
their wives. Look at the woman Larry 
had married! Outraged, she peered at 
things piled where she wouldn’t think 
of piling them, at dust on high places 
she couldn’t reach. ‘Mamma O” she 
mumbled indignantly. “‘Mrs. O’ Malley, 
with six fine sons I’ll have you know.” 
Wait till she’d tell Larry. But Larry 
went gadding about, leaving his poor 
mother alone, to toil. . She rushed 
toward the closet and dragged out the 
heavy ironing board. Some day they’d 
find her dead beside it. Then they’d be 
sorry. But there was nothing to iron. 
Righteously, she grabbed two half wet 
towels and started thumping the luke- 
warm iron upon them. “Some day 
they’ll miss me,”’ she muttered. 

Her crocheting, what had she done 
with it? Thrown it at that jay. She 
hurried outside and shook the catalpa’s 
branches angrily, till she remembered 
the soup tureen on the porch. Then she 
smelled the burning. The iron had 
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scorched both towels. She whimpered. 

“There now, I’m an old woman, and 
you shouldn’t ask me to do this 
work. . . .”. Glancing conspiratorily 
around her, she hurried outdoors and 
hid the towels in the bottom of the 
trash can. 

All that activity had made her hun- 
gry. She recalled the crabmeat the 
grocer had left that morning. Nobody 
had told her not to eat it. Nobody ever 
told her anything. Before she marched 
into the house, she called the dog. Open- 
ing the icebox, she pushed aside all the 
things set out for her lunch and started 
eating the crabmeat from its paper 
container, occasionally dropping the 
dog a shred. ‘“There now,” she muttered, 
“if they can’t tell me what to feed you, 
doggie, how do I know this isn’t for 
you?” She smiled cunningly. This might 
hurt her stomach, but.a body had to 
look out for herself. At last, stuffed and 
placated, she gave the dog the nearly 
empty container. She’d leave that right 
on the floor, so that “‘she,” Larry’s wife, 
could see she’d fed it to the dog. 

She went to the mirror and simpered 
a little to herself about her terrible 
plight. Then suddenly she made a reso- 
lution. Powdering her face with gentle 
little daubs, she told her reflection that 
she’d show them. Everybody. If she was 
just excess baggage, well and good. 
Why, if her husband were alive . 
but she checked herself there. Seventeen 
years ago her husband had gone on a 
trip West, and hadn’t come back. . . 
Her youngest son was sixteen then, and 
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all six had rallied to her support. Till 
they took women themselves. 

She turned from the mirror in a 
flurry of activity. Grabbing her big 
knitted bag, she stuffed it with her 
crocheting, a pencil, a writing pad, 
handkerchief and her nose-drops, and 
with a gesture of finality, two huge 
sandwiches filled with all the meats she 
could find, and a large cut of devil’s food 
cake. Nobody was going to take advan- 
tage of her! When they’d come back 
tonight, they could go searching for 
her good and proper. 

She started out. It didn’t take more 
than horse sense to know that the sea 
was there beyond the rocks where the 
roaring came from. They’d never shown 
her the beach, telling her the path was 
too steep. Saying she’d only get lost if 
she’d go by herself. She only got lost 
when she knew one of her sons would 
start looking for her and bring her back, 
she leaning trustingly on his arm, so 
frail, so sweet. . . . 

She hobbled down the steep path 
between boulders, larches and _ little 
mountains of white sand. Supposing 
another hurricane should come up, like 
last September’s? Then they’d be sorry 
they left her alone. She gazed appre- 
hensively around her at the ruins of 
cottages near the beach, at old founda- 
tions, fallen chimneys, concrete steps 
going nowhere. And there was the sea, 
distant with ebbtide. Well sir, she’d 
navigated that steep path like a master. 
But . . . she whirled around. Someone 
was descending the path behind her. It 





was none other, however, than her 
neighbor — Woolfort was his name, she 
recalled now—enormous in a_ red 
bathing suit. 

“You’re a long climb from home, 
Mamma O,” he shouted. 

“Coming to spy on me,” she mut- 
tered. ‘‘Me?” she asked louder. “I’m 
just taking a walk. I mean no harm to 
nobody.” 

His smile congealed, watching her 
blink piteously. “‘Well, don’t let the 
seagulls carry you off.” 

*“Now, now,” she cackled, watching 
him hulk past her. 

“You just watch out for ’em,” he 
shouted and was out of earshot. 

“Phew,” she said. “Bet he can’t even 
swim.” Didn’t need a rubber tire to float 
on either. Had his own tires, loose fat 
flesh. Why, if any of her sons. 
“Hope you sink,” she mumbled. 

She started walking between the 
ruined cottages and along an oblique 
and half-shattered pier. She watched 
her neighbor wade into the water. The 
very sight turned her stomach! She 
wanted to get out of sight of that fat 
fool. 

Some spot where they wouldn’t find 
her. Where there wasn’t much wind, 
and enough sun, and no people. She 
watched the sailboats. Her Larry and 
“she” would be among them, cruising 
around, neglecting her. ... They 
wouldn’t be back for hours. She hobbled 
around the ruined pier, more agilely 
now that she was out of sight of all 
houses, around an old seawall, around 
another pier, more ruins and fallen 
fences, and into something like a private 
cove. 

This was good, it was secluded, it 
had a warm sun and the height of the 
pier broke the winds. She spread her 
skirts deftly around her, ate a little of 
the cake and a corner of a sandwich, 
then used her nose-drops and finally 
fished out the pad and pencil. It'd be 
a letter to her third son, Vincent. He’d 
understand. She sat gazing awhile at 
swooping gulls. “Don’t let them carry 
you off,” she thought, frightened for a 
moment. 

Near her water birds trod along 
the moist sand, hidden clams squirted 
little geysers, and fiddler crabs emerged 
from small holes to peer at her. Lone- 
some here. . . . Mamma much prefers 
Times Square, don’t you, Mamma? 
She got sleepy. But she had to write a 
letter first. Eat something first of all, 
too. 

She wrote: “Dear Vincent: I’m so 
lonesome, so terribly lonesome. Some- 
times I think it would be better that 
the Good Lord took me away. I never 











wanted to be a burden, and Larry is a 
good boy, but ” She grew very 
sleepy, very dim. She dozed a little and 
roused herself to eat the last of her 
sandwich, and started writing in big, 
capital letters: “Dear, Deary, girl, 
girly, whiskerbroom .’ She chuck- 
led. ‘And when I’m dead,” she scrib- 
bled, and then crossed out the word 
“dead”? and substituted: “‘gone from 
here.” She nodded sleepily. “‘Whiskers- 
broomy,” she wrote, filling the page 
with it, put her bag under her head, and 
stared up at the sky. 


A rat it was, brown and sleek, wet. 
It was the size of a cat, and its eyes were 
beady and mean. Behind it came an- 
other and another, sidling along the 
pier, from behind the fallen slabs of 
cement. There were a dozen now, 
twenty, approaching, wet and dripping, 
some with tongues lolling like dogs, 
others darting narrow red tongues like 
snakes. Some had webbed feet and 
some were bloody. They crept closer, 
scores of them now, gradually forming a 
closed circle. Between her and the rats 
was only wet sand from which the clams 
squirted frantically. The rats started to 
make whining sounds and their tails 
rustled. The old lady shrieked and 
clutched her hair and scrambled to her 
feet. 

The rats were gone. She had been 
dreaming. But where she’d seen the rats 
was water, and that water was coming 
upon her like rats. She scampered back- 
ward against the precipitous pier. There 
was no escape. The way she had come, 
around the piers, was now covered with 
foaming water. And the sun which had 
been on her left was at her right now. 
Even if she cried, nobody could hear her. 

There was only one way out, the way 
she had come. The water couldn’t be 
deep yet. Now if she perished, they’d be 
sorry. But she had no intention of 
perishing, only zeal to get away from 
there. She waded into the water and 
was surprised that it was quite warm. 
She sobbed when it got as high as her 
waist. But she did get to the corner of 
the pier and around it, and _ started 
wading along the old seawall. She 
gibbered now and tried to shout against 
the water’s roaring. But they’d not 
find her dead. She’d get there yet. One 
more pier. . The water wasn’t so 
deep here; only to her knees. Her panic 
receded and she started sobbing again. 
“Now see what you’ve done to me.” 

But at the end of the pier she came to 
a dead stop. There was her neighbor in 
his red suit lying in the water, right in 
her path. Face up, the water lapping 
over him. Big and ungainly. ““Now I’m 


an old lady,” she cackled. “‘And this is 
going too far. I’m wet to the skin and 
near perished.’ She shook her finger at 
him. 

He lay still. The water washed over 
him as if he were something inanimate. 
She didn’t dare wade around him for 
fear of stepping into deeper water. It 
was a poor joke on an old lady! She 
stepped forward. He was so broad, she’d 
have to climb over him. “‘Now, Mister,” 
she said plaintively. Inadvertently she 
touched him. He didn’t move. He 
looked strange and blue and fixed. She 
prodded him with her toes. “Get up,” 
she said, “‘scaring an old lady like that.” 
Hardly knowing what she was doing, 
she started pushing at him, screaming at 
the top of her voice. “It ain’t fair to an 
old lady. 

She looked 
and faces appeared over the pier. Three 
young fellows jumped into being. “‘Hold 
on, lady,”’ one of them shouted. “‘We’ll 
help you.” The three young strangers 


up. There were voices, 


jumped down the pier. Two strong arms 
held her up, because she was swaying 
now. “‘I meant no harm,” she mumbled. 





I, NoOvEMBER, 1938, we came to 
live in Epsom, N. H. It was then too late in 


the season to worry about gardening prob- 
lems; but when spring came, the neighbors 
told us some sad tales. They had good land, 
well-fertilized, yet some things, they said, it 
was impossible to grow, and the worst pest 
they had to deal with was the tomato worm. 
You just couldn’t raise tomatoes in Epsom. 

But we were determined to try. Now we 
learned that the arch-criminal was really 
not the worm, but the moth which was the 
parent of the worm. It was the moth we 
for if we 
waited for the worm stage, the worms would 


must attack to save our plants 


be sure to get the plants before we got the 
worms. But what manner of moth was this? 

A young man in the neighborhood was an 
enthusiastic moth collector, and it was he 
who put us on the right track. Early one 
morning I saw a sparrow jump up and pick 
two moths from the side of the house. I took 
them from the bird and found they were 
strange to me, their color gray with the 
under side a little lighter than the upper. 
long feeding tubes sufficient 


Their were 


“I never meant nobody no harm. . . .” 
Soothingly they led her away and she 
forgot all about her neighbor in the red 
bathing suit. 

Other people started coming. Seven 
now led her up the steep path. “And 
there she was,” she heard one of the 
youths say, “‘a frail little thing, pulling 
that big man out of the water. I don’t 
know how she did it. .’ They gazed 
at her, smiling. “I meant 
“The rats she 
checked herself. That had been a dream. 
“The poor little thing is exhausted,”’ 
they exclaimed. They started carrying 


no harm,” 


she mumbled. 


her. Then an ambulance came clanging, 
more people running, and she found her- 
self in a strange cottage, and was given 
a warm bath and dry clothes. At last 
she was sitting in a chair with a glass of 
milk, frail, 
ful. 

“Is he dead?” someone asked. 

*“No, just a stroke. But if it hadn’t 
been for the little old lady he’d have 
drowned. Those boys say she must have 
dragged him a hundred yards. Where’d 


(Continued on page 34) 


smiling, ethereal, beauti- 


proof that they fed on honey from some 
flower. Our that 
these were the largest of the “humming 


collector informed me 


bird’”’ moths, that they fed on milkweed, 


and laid their eggs on tomato vines. The 


moths, he said, would begin to feed as soon 


as the milkweed flowers opened, so we laid 
our plans accordingly. 

Down one side of our garden grew milk- 
weed. We selected plants of which the blos- 
height 
easily 


soms were shoulder since moths 


caught at this 
height. Then we cut out all the plants ex- 


would be most 
cept about a dozen of the desired height, 
leaving these spaced so that any plant upon 
which a moth was feeding would be accessi- 
ble without disturbing the others 

15th at 
precisely 8:45 daylight time (I made special 


It was on the evening of July 


note of this) that I saw the first feeding moth, 
poised on beating wings, for all the world 
like a humming bird, at an open blossom 
I caught it in my two cupped hands. 

From that time they came regularly to 
feed during the ten-minute period between 
8:45 and 8:55 each evening, apparently 
making a circuit of the various growths of 
milkweed in the village. I had only to let 
one get steady at a flower, when I could 
reach out and pick it up. They took fright 
quickly until they began to insert the tube 
into the flower, but then they seemed un- 
able to see anything else. In ten evenings I 
caught Afier that no 
more came. We must have caught all that 


sixty-three moths. 
there were in town, for we heard of only 
three worms being found, and these were 
caught on one tomato plant at the same 
time. 

We that the 
same plan we did would be equally success- 
ful in eliminating tomato worms. 


believe anyone following 
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Hz FELT SLEEPY, sitting 
there out on the lake, the sun baking his 
damp shoulders, the smell of hot skin 
drifting to his nostrils. He drooped on 
his slide and felt the slight bobbing of 
the shell under him as the sleek waves 
from the launch’s wake caught up with 
it, and lifted it. He half shut his eyes 
against the pricks of sunlight that 
played along the varnished gunwales. 

The coach was speaking to them from 
the launch, his voice faint, and then 
booming out loud as he turned the 
megaphone. ““Two, you’re still short 
at the catch — try and keep 
it long out there, Ted. Bow, 


Then, as he looked at the strange faces 
all around him, the intent groups of 
strange boys watching them critically, 
he remembered again. It didn’t come to 
him as badly as it had out on the water, 
but it suddenly seemed hot and daz- 
zlingly bright. He felt better upstairs in the 
locker room. It was a novelty to shower 
and dress in another boathouse. They 
had a shower room all to themselves, 
and the names of the different crews 
were tacked up at the ends of the locker 
rows. Boys passed them on the stairs 
wearing orange and black crew shirts. 





is your rigger too high? 
You’re missing water badly 

. »’ The voice faded out 
of his consciousness, mingled 
with the mutter of the 
exhaust. 

His lungs felt sunken in and 
empty, as though there would 
be a cracking sound if he 
filled them. He tried it, and 
when he did so the dread he 
had felt all morning seemed 
to smother him. He slumped 
back to his collapsed position 
with the familiar rolling ache 
between his ribs. 

About five more hours to 
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go, and they were going to 
race. Seven, eight months of 
practice, six weeks of strict 
training, and this afternoon they were 
going to race — to race! 

Why can’t I think of something else? 
Again he became conscious of the mega- 
phone. “All right, boys, let’s get back 
in.”” Thank God for something to do; 
something to lift that brooding weight 
from the chest. In a moment they were 
rowing — taking slow, smooth strokes 
so that he couldn’t feel his muscles doing 
any work. He was just moving back and 
forth, back and forth, in the sun, with 
his oar. The coxswain’s voice lashed out: 
“Let’s give her ten, now, and put it 
up. Let’s make it good now, we’re com- 
ing in—/dift her, one . drive her, 
two...” They were going hot, every 
blade hitting the water at once; then 
swinging back on the recovery, smooth 
and even, four yellow shafts on each side 
swinging parallel, four curved blades 
squaring up slowly together, showing 
their rounded blue backs for an instant 
before they bit the surface. He felt the 
whole crew take a pride. He hoped the 
rival crews about the boathouse were 
watching. They slithered in to the dock, 
and the oars were caught. He was 
breathing a little fast, and he felt pleas- 
antly stiff — glad to free his feet from 
the stretchers and step out on the dock. 
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Shortly now the big varsity crew 
races of the year begin. Here’s 
how many of the men down there 
in the shells may feel as they 
paddle to the starting line 
— by one of them. 


He stared after them. “Gee, I hope we 
win those.” 

““They’re Freshmen. They’re not the 
bunch we race.’’ Someone always knew 
everything. 

Lunch at the clubhouse where they 
were staying was nearly silent. The 
trainer, a wizened little man, spoke 
every once in a while. “Save your 
water, boys, don’t drink it now. Save it 
till afterwards, boys.’”’ Go on, you 
damned old fool, say it two or three 
more times. He noticed that the boy 
across the table from him hadn’t eaten 
any more than he had. He forced some 
words of banter, ‘“‘What’s the trouble, 
Joe, aren’t ya hungry?” Then he felt 
like a fool. 

A negro waiter cleared the table, and 
the coach stood up and lighted his pipe. 
“TI want everyone to take a nap, now, 
boys. Everyone take a nap.” Even he 


was redundant. O.K., O.K. I heard 
you. 

It was hot on the cots upstairs. They 
were right under the roof, and the sun 
was full upon it. He lay naked on the 
coarse blankets, and sweated into them, 
first on his stomach with his head one 
way, then the other, then on his side, 
then on his back, but his gut sucked 
away from his ribs when he was on his 
back, and it made the grinding pain 
there get sharper. Two or three boys 
were talking aloud and chuckling 
telling smutty stories, probably. Why 
can’t the fools shut up? There was 
heavy breathing from the cot next his. 
He hardly recognized the boy, lying in 
an obesity of slumber, teeth showing 
through his partly opened mouth like 
a woodchuck. Downstairs a Victrola 
was playing one tune over and over 
again. The sound came faintly — 
‘““Marie, the dawn is breaking . 
One voice singing with others forming 
a chorus— “Just breaking for me.” 
Then the sudden squeal of a trumpet, 
the vibrant, thumping bass. Turn that 
damned thing off. He took a deep 
breath, but it only made him want 
to take another. Just as he began to 
lose his trend of thought, he would re- 
member that there was something he 
was trying not to think about. What was 
it? Oh, yes, an hour and a half to go. 
Then his stomach would roll inside him, 
and he would take another deep breath. 

Suddenly the stillness that had finally 
settled around and over him was shat- 
tered by a great voice. “‘All right, you 
guys, the bus is ready.” 

There was a murmur of sleepy voices. 
He rolled over and looked at the ceiling, 
his mind numbed by sleep. Then the 
realization of where he was and why 
flooded him, and the sickness of an- 
ticipation hit him with physical force. 
He got to his feet in his socks and shorts. 
He felt weak, he realized, as though 
he had been sick for a long time. 
God, how can I row a race feeling like 
this? He tightened his biceps, and 
looked in the mirror. It seemed pretty 
puny. 

The bus jogged annoyingly on the 
way to the boathouse, its radio wailing 
hot jazz. The boy next to him was silent 
— staring dully ahead, his lower lip 
hanging open and glistening, his solid 
thighs slightly spread. On the long back 
seat there were three or four boys 
talking, first a quiet murmur then a 
grating cackle of laughter. The seat 
cushions were uneven so that he felt 
as though his spine must have a perma- 
nent sideways twist to it by the time 
he could stand up and stretch. There 
was a nauseating smell from the leather 
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seats — old dead cigarettes; wet, trod- 
den-on tobacco. 

At last the boathouse. There were 
tense knots of oarsmen in sweat-shirts, 
sitting on the benches outside the doors. 
A few onlookers were kept out of the 
inclosure by flurried managers in white 
caps with numerals. In the locker room 
he undressed tenderly, surprised at the 
fever heat of his body, for his hands and 
feet were clammy. His rowing stockings 
were damp in the toes from the morning 
workout. He pulled them up until they 
came above his knees, then taped them 
high on his calves, and rolled them down 
tightly. Then he laced up the thin, soft 
leather rowing shoes. His mind was 
numb —his movements were auto- 
matic. As he pulled on his tight white 
shirt— worn for the first time that 
morning — he noticed the blue insignia 
on everyone else. It was reassuring. 
They were all in it — all nine of them. 
From now on it was routine 
sary period of hell. 

Out at the dock, he wiggled his feet 
into the stretcher shoes, and eased his 
butt onto his slide. Then he reached out 
and closed the gate on his rigger. A 
manager taped it shut. The felt pad 
under him was shellacked to the slide 
so that it wouldn’t slip off and gum the 
works at the start. The coach was 
talking earnestly with the stroke. For 
Pete’s sake let’s push off. He yawned 
dryly in the sunlight, and gripped his 
freshly roughened oar handle. There 
was pressure on it as someone started to 
push against the other end. The dock 
moved away, and the brown water 


a neces- 


eddied between. The pressure on the 
oar stopped, and his blade slapped the 
surface. 

Rowing weakly, and frequently paus- 
ing to tighten stretchers, they came 





“Ted” Park, author of Regatta, was 
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the Thames. “Ted” now teaches at 
Proctor Academy. He is the son of Rev. 
and Mrs. Charles E. Park of Boston 
and Peterborough, N. H. 











within sight of the start. The coxswain 
spoke. He looked small and distant, way 
down in the stern. He had a huge watch 
tied around his skinny chest so the 
stroke could see it. 

*“Way enough. Look, fellows, keep it 
long and smooth.”’ The voice took on a 
confidential tone. ““We can beat these 
guys if we keep it lengthened out.”’ Then 
with professional sternness, “All right, 
let’s try a start, ready all for a racing 
start, ten strokes, four, get a little more 
reach, ready all, row!” The shell leapt 
forward, the blades drove furiously, 
then they coasted with the blades up, 
balancing the shell with their feet. His 
lungs, for the first time that day, seemed 
to have finally had their fill of air, and 
he realized that he had held his breath 
throughout the start. 

They paddled up to the stake boats, 
and maneuvered the stern into position. 
All around was a clatter of activity, as 
the other shells backed to the line. The 


sight struck him with utter indifference. 
He looked at his feet in the stretchers, 
the dirty white stockings with his initials 
stencilled on them, against the light 
brown of the woodwork. His nostrils 
recoiled from a whiff of rich exhaust 
mixture. A big launch was rocking in its 
own wake, as it waited on the line. Its 
engine choked and gurgled as the stern 
dipped. 

He filled his lungs to their depths, 
again and again, until he was dizzy. 
His mouth was dry as sand. If it’s like 
this now, what will it be like at the 
finish? His fingers, diddling on the oar 
handle, instinctively obeyed the cox- 
swain’s orders to take up or back down, 
as he jockeyed the shell to point straight. 
A new voice shot him into mental 
alertness: the referee. 


I shall say, ‘Are you ready all? Row!’ 


There will be a restart in case of . . .” 

Oh, my God, get through with that 
and get us off! 

He was in his starting position at 
half-slide. The oars were all parallel, 
tense . . . all except one. Who is that? 
Five? What’s the matter with him? 
Then it came, louder than he had 
thought, like the rumble of doom. 

“ARE YOU READY ALL?” 

He found himself ceaselessly licking 
his lips like a dog with molasses in his 
mouth. Funny thing to think of now; 
ha-ha, why think of a 

“ROW!” 

Every muscle in his body crunched 
gloriously into action. The sickness 
surged off him, and he smiled with 
relief. 





merce to every port of the globe. 


all these years. 





The Captain’s forebears were Nantucketers, but he made his 
first voyage as a boy on the back of a horse which he swam around 
Cotuit Bay. Seeing the handwriting on the wall, his father, a former 
whaleman, really took him to sea when he was 13. Since then 
Bennett Coleman’s ships have shoved their long jibbooms into 
many an Atlantic harbor. As mate of a Boston vessel he was once 
wrecked off Cape May, and in 1919 his schooner, the George D. 
Edmonds of Boston, was burned in mid-Atlantic, leaving the 
captain and his crew afloat in an open boat for nine days. 

He is now skipper of the four-masted schooner Anna R. 
Heidritter, oldest of the six four-masters still under the American 
flag. He refuses to say when, but now at 71 he has bought a home 
on a Falmouth bluff overlooking Vineyard Sound, and it is here he 
plans to settle down with his wife who has waited ashore for him 


_ 

_ = Captain Bennett D. Coleman of Falmouth, 
Mass., quits the sea, a period of New England history will end. He 
is the last active master of a sailing coaster to hail from Cape 
Cod, a region whose salty sons have commanded America’s most 
famous clipper ships and schooners, carrying the nation’s com- 
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THE REDINGION MUSEUM 
WATERVILLE, MAINE 


By H. B. Larsen 


5m SIGN upon the front of the 
house reads “The Redington Museum, 
Waterville Historical Society, Open Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, Admission 
Free.” 

This sign was made from a piece of pine 
over thirty inches in width, which grew on 
the farm of Charles Drummond, Winslow, 
and which was found stored in his barn 
after his death. It was presented to the 
Museum by Day and Smiley Company 
and designed by their foreman, a Mr. 
Keen. The Waterville Historical Society 
was incorporated at the aldermen’s rooms, 
City Building, January 9, 1903, with 
Frederick C. Thayer as the first presi- 
dent; Martin Blaisdell, first vice-president, 
Elwood T. Wyman, recording secretary, 
Everett R. Drummond, treasurer, Horatio 
D. Bates, secretary. 

The meetings were held at the Water- 
ville Public Library until 1927, when the 
beautiful 64 Silver Street house, built in 
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1814 by Asa Redington, was presented to 
the Society, through the courtesy of Mrs. 
William P. Redington of California, who 
at this time was made a life member. 

The Museum has four rooms on the 
lower floor; the front parlor with its red 
brick fireplace, contains antique furniture 
from all parts of the State. 

The walls are covered with scenic paper 
and the woodwork is painted white. Rugs 
upon the old-fashioned wood floor date 
back to 1874, while the cradle which rocked 
Asa Redington holds a prominent place 
upon the hearth. 

The Boutelle room has massive dining 
room furniture from the home of the late 
George K. Boutelle, solid mahogany, 
Colonial design. The paper is of Colonial 
design and here the fireplace is iron and 
brass. 

From the Boutelle room we enter the 
large Colonial kitchen with its huge brick 
fireplace with the brick oven, one of the 
most fascinating rooms in the entire house. 
Upon the walls are maps of Maine, Kenne- 
bec and Somerset counties. Spinning 
wheels, carders, churns and chairs fill the 
entire floor space, while in one corner is a 
large wooden desk and high chair from 
the Andrew Rice estate. The kitchen itself 
harks back to early Waterville, when only 
candle light brightened the rooms as 
evening shadows fell. 

Most attractive is the large hall with 
its white staircase and mahogany balus- 
trade winding from the bottom in spiral 
effect ending at the top with a quaint door 
which opens over a small piazza. Soft tones 
of blue and gray are used upon the walls. 

In the south bedroom, in the upper part 
of the house, are many valuable pieces of 
china taken from the Macartney-Allen 
collection, a beautiful mahogany chair of 
200 years, which was brought from Hol- 
land by Mynheer Von Movk, four years 
before the Revolution. These articles were 
presented the Museum by Mr. and Mrs, 
E. P. Allen of Oakland. Upon the wall is a 
large painting of the “Voyage of Life” by 
Lydia Crosby, 1854, presented by her 
daughter Armenia Mamie Hayden. 

In the historical room is a fine collection 
of books presented by the late Dr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Thayer, who also left the 
Association a generous fund, the income to 
be used for the Society and Museum. 

One of the delightful and interesting dis- 
plays is that of silver spoons from Mrs. 
Frederick Hewlett, great-granddaughter of 
Asa Redington of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, a wealthy connoisseur of art ob- 
jects. The collection comprises rare silver 
spoons dating from 1726 to 1888, exquisite 
patterns and designs, including samples of 
work of nearly every prominent silversmith 
in America. 

Also worthy of mention is the remnant 
of a battle flag of the old 16th Maine Regi- 
ment. This contains one of the stars of the 
banner which was torn from the flag when 
it was destroyed to keep it from the hands 
of the rebels at the Battle of Gettysburg and 
sent home by Captain William Stevens. 
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THE FARMER’S WIFE 
By Lots ARNOLD BoLToNn 


The skylight gave her sun, a yellow square 

To guide her feet upon the attic stair. 

But on the trunk lay shadows thick as dust 

Streaking worn leather straps to powdered 
rust. 

Beneath the lid her quilting pieces lay, 

Bright plaids and checkered ginghams and 
piqué; 

Stout covers for her sons these goods would 
make, 

Unlike the cloth she took out by mistake: 

Thin muslin, apple green, and dimity 

Sprigged with pink blossoms; fragile organ- 
die 

With sheen of crocus gold, and dotted swiss 

Of cornflower blue. Each roll of cloth held 
bliss; 

Such bliss as faded letters often tell, 

Or plaintive tunes recall with haunting spell. 

There’s ways and ways of courting, that she 
knew, 

And that her man was one whose words 
were few. 

He’d never said he loved her, out and out, 

But she had more than words to think about. 

These remnants told what words could never 
say, 

She stroked the cloth, and smoothed the 
years away. 

This muslin now, it had been soft to sew 

She saw herself some fifteen years ago 

Beneath a leghorn hat with daisy trim, 

And felt once more that first, shy kiss 
from him. 

This organdie was crisp and cool to wear 

To moonlight concerts in the village square; 

Brass notes rang in her ears; again a flute 

Trilled while she leaned against her lover 
mute 

With passion neither he nor she could voice, 

Needing no words to know each other’s 
choice. 

She sighed, she would have wept had she not 
heard 

A whistle like the piping of some bird. 

Her sons were home from school — she knew 
that call 

And wanting her. She let the trunk lid fall 

Upon old dreams she could no longer share, 

And hurried empty-handed down the stair. 


CARPE DIEM 
By Louise Owen 


Heart, will you feed forever 

on the unleavened bread, Yesterday, 
or nibble still 

the hard persimmon, Tomorrow? 


when here before you 
Today spreads out 
red wine, red meat, red apples. 
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BULL IN A CHINA SHOP 
By Frances HAty 


Today is a bull in a china shop, 

Huge and boisterous, bellowing; 

From yesterday’s calm shelves 
Frill-papered, yellowing 

Memory’s fragile glasses drop. 

They roll and crash beneath his swing; 

Bat do not bid the great beast stop: 

He fills the hushed, too-tranquil air 

With gay, excited melody. 

Of course some dainty things lie there 

In shining fragments everywhere. 

But still about the place will be 

Enough frail stuff to hold the past in revery. 
I like the noise he makes, the sudden stir, 
Where all was peace and lavender. 

For what he breaks waste no great sorrow; 
New porcelains can be shaped tomorrow. 


DILEMMA 
By F. Conpey Ort 


In the shade of a tree by the side of the road 
Sat a large and fat, ungainly toad. 
He’d make a funny little hop 
Then slide and fall and stop 
And then 
He'd try another hop again 
And flop again. 


“I don’t see why,” the hop toad cried, 
“They make these things so big and wide; 
I’d like to find the fools 

And teach ’em 
To make toad stools 


So toads could reach ’em.” 


MONHEGAN GULLS 
By Starr NELSON 
Sea-gazing from that Head no wing had 
shadowed 
Blue morning wave or sun-turned mortal 
face; 
I slept, — and three great white birds floated 
Beside my body, in the wind-blue space. 


Not sea-gulls! No, these burning limbs 
remember 

The cool of holy pearl, the empyrean 
breath, 

And still, on the long breaking wave of 
dream 

The wings of three white angels curved over 
dark blue Death. 


Feather-gentle was my hand to rise, - 

Yet wild, O wild and with what sad sea-gull 
cries, 

Down darkling cliff to the reef’s glittering 
thread 

Like three winged Lucifers they plummeted! 





“The Barney Coffin 
House” — corner Main 
and Pleasant Streets, 
Nantucket. Photo by 
Dexter Herndon. 


NANTUCKET TRAITS 


from “The Nantucket Scrapbasket™ 
Published 1916 


A rRAIT often attributed to 


Nantucketers is an extreme conservative- 
ness toward anything new. The charge has 
often been made, and with some justifica- 
tion, perhaps, that every public improve- 
ment proposed has always been fought 
bitterly and that every possible obstacle to 
its realization has been placed in its way 
by a considerable section of the community. 
We are inclined to doubt if this spirit is 
any more in evidence among our people 
than elsewhere; for it is well known that 
this experience is almost universal with 
promoters of new projects the world over. 
The very fact that most of the modern 
public services have been successfully in- 
augurated here at an earlier date than in 
many far larger communities would seem 
to be a sufficient refutation of the charge. 

Certain it is, however, that many of our 
elderly people, who have lived in the days 
of the Island’s maritime prosperity, looked 
with little favor upon the metamorphosis 
which took place a generation ago from a 
great whaling port to a popular summer 
resort, and they felt that little good could 
come of the change. The summer people 
were in many cases partly responsible for 
this prejudice, for many of them were 
inclined to patronize the islanders in a way 


*On another occasion, when told of the 


which was offensive to a proud people 
with a history in which all took pride 
Aunt Eliza Russell, who lived to the 

age of ninety-three years, seventy- 
seven of which were spent in the old 
home on Pear! Street, where she went 

as a bride at the age of sixteen, was 

one of the most outspoken in her dis- 
approval of the changed conditions which 
came to pass in her later years. On one 
occasion she answered a ring at her door 
bell to find four ladies (?) standing on the 
doorstep, one of whom addressed her 
thus: ““We have been told that there are 
many old and curious things in this house, 
and we wondered if we might see them.” 
With all the dignity of her ninety years, 
Aunt Eliza replied: “I am as old and curi- 
ous as anything in it, and you can see me.” 


profits she might derive from renting her 
spare chambers to the summer boarders, 
she remarked, “I think my income will 
keep me comfortably as long as I am 
likely to live, and I haven’t the slightest 
intention of allowing ‘coofs’ to get in be- 
tween my sheets with their boots on!” 
That settled it, and her spare rooms were 
always at the disposal of her children and 
her children’s children. 

Of course there are many other charac- 
teristic Nantucket traits quite as well 
recognized as those mentioned, but not 
perhaps so easily illustrated by anecdotes 
suitable for the Scrapbasket. Of the really 
distinctive qualities of Nantucket people as 
compared with others elsewhere, the 
compilers hesitate to speak as freely as they 
might, for fear of being themselves accused 
of that special one typified by the old man 
who had never been “‘off-island”’ in his life. 
When asked if he did not want to go before 
he died, he replied: ““What would I want 
to gofor? Nantucket’s good enough fer me.” 
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Super Snaps 


Mrs. Ruth Wakefield 


Miss Edna Taft 





Horace Belcher 


Arthur W. “ Jeff” Davis 





Martin Sheridan 


SIX SMART YANKS 


Cookies 


On the brink, like stout Cortez of a discovery — how Toll House 
cookies originated — we were rebuffed. Ruth Wakefield, the only 
woman to have been made famous by a cookie, said moodily I’m sick to 
death of hearing of them and brightly turned the subject to gardens. Ex- 
perts qualified to judge called Toll House cookies the recipe of the year, 
but how they came to be what they are (with unmelted bits of choco- 
late sticking out of them) we shall never know. Descendant of Nathan- 
iel Greene, graduate of the Home Economics Department at Framing- 
ham, Mrs. Wakefield, who, with her husband, runs the Toll House 
says, ““There’s nothing interesting about me, really, I work like ‘Ned’ 
all day, from eight to ten-plus, read for a couple of hours before bed, 
dig in my garden when I have time (I arrange 90 bouquets a day) and 
collect old cookbooks and tiny pill-boxes, both of which I have picked 
up in travels all over the world.” 


Swett 


If there is a father of the summer theatre, Herbert L. Swett, parent 
of the famous Lakewood Players, is the man. This is the Players 40th 
consecutive season and the set-up is so well established that people have 
stopped wondering why Swett started a theatre in a marshy wilderness 
six miles from a town and twenty-two miles from a railroad. Aside 
from sound productions — the Players are professionals, not amateurs 
or students — the colony includes overnight cabins and an attractive 
inn where one can get good Maine breakfasts. Mr. Swett is a Bowdoin 
**‘Deek,” a Republican, a Mason, and, of course, an honored member 
of the Players Club. 


Yachter 


At a dinner given him by twenty yachting organizations “Jeff” 
Davis, yachting editor of the Providence Journal, was characterized by 
the toastmaster thus: “‘Everybody considers Jeff the works. He’s more 
than a man. He’s an institution.” “Jeff” his real name is Arthur W., 
but no one calls him that except the tax collector — has done more for 
Narragansett Bay yachting than anyone except the Lord, who scooped 
out a nice bay. His father was the first Commodore of the Chelsea, 
Mass., Yacht Club and Jeff — said to have been born on a boat has 
built boats, sailed boats and written boats. He is a charter member of 
about every salt water racing club in these parts and is particularly 
proud of belonging to the Mariner’s League of the Salvation Army. 


Weston 


A few years ago Weston was a picturesque hollow in the Green 
Mountains known only to a few exploring motorists and loyal Ver- 
monters. Now it is one of the show places in the State, due to the energy 
and taste of half a dozen people including Ray Austin, graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, architect and native of Weston. He has 
restored the church on the hill and several buildings around the shady 
green common including the Weston Playhouse and the Farrar-Mansur 
house, now a local museum. Last summer he took the part of Huck 
Finn in the Old Home Week production of Tom Sawyer. Weston is 
Austin’s hobby and he is eager to lend a hand to anything that makes 
people say, as people are saying, ‘Have you been to Weston? My dear, 
you must go!’’ He’s thirty or so and a bachelor. 


Voodoo 


Author and voodoo expert is the way the latest edition of ‘American 
Women” describes Miss Edna Taft. Descendant of a slave-trader, 
Zacharias Raymond, Miss Taft as a child had read Zacharias’ yellow 
diary and dreamed of strange places. After two years at William and 
Mary College she explored Haiti and, obliged to convalesce after an 
illness, wrote a book about her adventures. Her Persian cat one day 
jumped the back fence with the left hind foot of a rabbit in his mouth 
voodoo omen of luck. Two days later Miss Taft sold “A Puritan in 
Voodooland.”’ As far as she knows, she says, she is the only Connecticut 
Yankee and D.A.R. to be classified as a voodoo expert. Among her fan 
mail came a letter from President Borno of Haiti asking for an auto- 
graphed copy of her book. 


Jobes 


When Charlie Jobes, first letter carrier of Newport, stumbles up the 
path, mailbag slung on his shoulder, reading something as if his life 
depended on it, he isn’t looking through envelopes or even postcards. 
That printed material in his hand is a little paper book with the part 
he’s going to take in the next production of the New London Players 
maybe the Stage Manager in Our Town, in which he scored a phenome- 
nal success — as the cub critics say — last summer. After hours Jobes 
acts, plays the piano by ear (especially waltzes), manages an orchestra, 
visits and occasionally horns in (he did the Stage Manager for them) at 
the theatre of the Dartmouth College Players. He is married and has a 
boy, Bob, fourteen, and a girl, Sarah Ann, eight. 
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Forking Fish 


A Portland, Maine, fish dealer was asked 
a few days ago: ““What do you consider the 
greatest single evil in the fish business 
today?” 

Almost without hesitation he answered: 
“The fish fork.” 

Well, can it be done away with? Brave at- 
tempts are being made along that line today, 
but they have not been wholly successful. 

Most fish dealers will admit, the progres- 
sive ones anyway, that forking and prime 
quality fish do not go together. Yet forks 
have been used so long that it is pretty radi- 
cal to expect their absolute abolishment over 
night, so to speak. The movement is gaining 
ground, however, every year. 

It is rather unfortunate that a majority of 
the fishermen themselves are against these 
praiseworthy efforts. They seem to feel that 
any new methods of handling fish might les- 
sen a demand for their services. 

“Do you know why I am against the fish 
fork?” asked one Fulton Market fish whole- 
saler in New York. ‘‘Well, one day they were 
pitching fish from the wharf floor into boxes 
when a big rat scurried across the planking. 
Like a flash one of the fish-handlers hurled 
his fork like a harpoon. He must have been 
a crack striker on a swordfisherman or a 
champion eel spearer at one time or an- 
other, for he pinned that rodent for a bullseye. 
Retrieving his fork he scraped his victim 
over the wharf sill into the dock and went on 
pitching fish without even wiping the fork! 
They are unsanitary for one thing.” 

Did you ever stop to think how many 
times the average market fish is prodded 
with a two or three-tined fork from the time 
it is landed from the trawl in the dory’s bot- 
tom until it reaches the showcase of the re- 
tail fish market? Anywhere from 10 to 25 
times! Nine out of 10 times the tines punc- 
ture the body and solid flesh. 

Analyzing fish thus speared scientists have 
found that these little holes are potential 
causes of trouble. They create blood spots in 
the tissues, rips in the skin and broken back- 
bones. These punctures may become in- 
fected with harmful bacteria thus causing 
the flesh to become stale much sooner than 
it would have without such wounds. There 
is food for thought in this list showing very 
conservatively how many times the average 
fish is likely to be forked: 

1. From the dory to the deck of the vessel 
in line trawling. 

. To the wash trough after dressing. 

. From wash trough into the hold. 

. From the hold to the ice pen. 

. From the ice pen to a basket for un- 
loading. 

6. From the wharf to a box on the scale 
in cases where fish are culled on landing. 

7. From the box on the scale to a cart or 
another box at many fish piers. 

8. From cart or box to another box for 
icing down, or to a cutting table or bench on 
the wharf or in the plant as desired. 

9. If iced down from one box to a barrel 
for shipment, or to a cutting bench or table. 

In the sorting or culling process the fork 
is also used promiscuously and it is a lucky 
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Wood Art Gallery 


“Arguing the Question” 


RAIL SPLITTERS 


Wherein various Yanks hold 
forth each month with their 


oun personal views — on any 


subject that suits them 


fish that passes from sea to shipment without 
10 or a dozen tine stabs. It does seem like a 
formidable task to eliminate all that fork 
play. But it has been done and is being done 
today. At the Boston Fish Pier and at Fulton 
Fish Market in New York forking is avoided 
in many phases of handling. The better con- 
dition our fish, the more we will eat. 

The per capita consumption of fish in the 
United States is still only 20 pounds a year 
while the Englishman eats 57 pounds and 
the Japanese 200 pounds. In Great Britain 
and Japan market fish are very largely 
handled in baskets without forks. The prin- 
cipal reason fish fillets have grown so in 
popularity is parchment 
wrapped fillet is its own salesman. Few 
dealers like forked fish for fillets and each 
package generally bears its own testimonial 


because each 


as to quality and modern methods in 
handling. 

Lewis Radcliffe, long deputy commis- 
sioner of the United States Bureau of Fish- 
eries, once told the writer: “Beginning to- 
morrow if our fishermen will throw away 
their forks, handle fish with care to avoid 
bruising, keep their catch out of the sun, 
pre-cool as taken, and store at a low temper- 
ature until purchased, many of our market- 
ing difficulties will disappear.” 

The fishermen are likely to say they have 
no time to handle fish by hand; that there is 
not enough money in the business anyway to 
warrant such procedure. But it has been and 
can be done successfully. Probably no more 





practical demonstration of the feasibility of 
hand-handling has been offered than at 
Portland, Maine, where for some time Booth 
Fisheries conducted a branch and gave its 
young manager Harry A. Wilson, carte 
blanche to carry out his own ideas. 

Years ago he found. that as long as forks 
were available fish handlers would use 
them. Gathering up all the forks in the es- 
tablishment he walked to the end of the 
wharf and tossed them overboard. He kept 
out one which he tied on the wall of his 
office with red ribbons and a card stating: 
“This is the only fish fork in the establish- 
ment.” 

The big otter trawlers from Georges Bank 
brought most of the fish to Wilson’s estab- 
lishment. As they came out of the hold in 
baskets they were slung on to a large dump- 
ing table on the wharf. And from that 
moment human hands alone processed 
them! They were sorted, passed down chutes 
to boxes on scales and weighed out 200 
pounds to a box. Boxes were on casters and 
were easily moved. 

Enormous catches running up to 200,000 
pounds were taken care of as expeditiously 
and as economically without the use of forks 
as they could have been had forks been 
employed. 

Why not follow his example? 


Alfred Elden 


Mrs. Yankee Farmer Speaks 


I thought it was going to be fun to be a 
farmer’s wife. I had heard a lot about milk 
and honey, fresh eggs and butter, and my 
imagination had pictured life on the farm 
as a leisurely sort of existence. 

Late in October I was married. There 
was no honeymoon. My husband brought 
me directly home to the farm, for he is a 
thrifty soul who believes in acquiring first a 
farm. 

The household of which I had now be- 
comé a part consisted of my husband and 
myself, one hired man, two dogs and five 
cats. By the middle of January our house 


_count was increased by the arrival of six 


puppies, seven kittens, a canary bird and 
eight men to board, as one of the big milking 
companies was cutting ice in our neighbor- 
hood. 

That was three years ago. Since then I 
have come to the conclusion that, although 
I wouldn’t swop my particular Yankee for 
any other man on earth, life on the farm is 
anything but a bed of roses. 

My first disillusionment came early. To 
this day I have never been able to reconcile 
myself to rising at four-thirty and five in the 
morning. But I don’t build the fires. I have 
never ceased to be thankful that I took a 
firm stand on that in the beginning. 

Sometimes now I catch myself contem- 
plating my neighbors, farmers’ wives like 
myself who had once been young, had once 
dreamed their dreams, had once turned 
their faces toward a bright and prosperous 
tomorrow. 

I visualize their neat gingham dresses, 
supplemented with one best dress for funer- 
als and other momentous occasions. I think 
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of their endless succession of days, regulated 
by three meals a day; a scrupulously clean 
house; washing, mending, baking; a cer- 
tain day for this and a certain day for that. 
They are a friendly lot, good-hearted, kind, 
patient, but their lives are as drab and un- 
interesting as last week’s corned beef and 
cabbage. 

I contemplate my own life, and I wonder 
if 1 am doomed to the same sort of existence; 
if I am to give up all contact with the outside 
world because of lack of time, lack of money, 
or just because I am too tired to enjoy it. 

My permanent wave is beginning to grow 
out, and I know not where I am to get the 
money for another. Surely not from the milk 
check that came yesterday. Twenty-two dol- 
lars and seventeen cents, the total revenue 
derived from the sale of two weeks’ milk. 

Now I have just made a decision. Some- 
how I will contrive to retain my own per- 
sonality, in spite of the drawbacks, and 
somehow, too, I will manage a brand-new 
permanent wave, for I know of nothing that 
“‘unstimulates” a woman’s morale as quickly 
and as surely as a worn-out, straggly perma- 
nent. 

Maybe I will become literary. I shall be 
criticised by my neighbors, for my house- 
work must necessarily suffer. I have heard a 
lot about the long, hard row a literary career 
entails, but I can conceive of none any 
longer or harder than the one I am now 
hoeing, and I am very sure it can be no less 
remunerative. 

Yankee Farmer's Wife 


The Forgotten Angle 


Conservation (that word that has rocketed 
through this country ever since President 
Roosevelt inaugurated the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps) has been argued and ex- 
pounded from nearly every angle. 

Garden Clubs have shouted it. Wild 
Flower Preservation Societies have their 
“Protected Lists.” Fish and Game Clubs 
have their elaborate game conservation pro- 
grams. The United States Forestry Service 
Experts have outlined plan after plan for 
forest and woodland conservation, and the 
various State Departments of Agriculture 
and Conservation have shrieked ideas and 
propaganda for CONSERVATION — from 
forest fire control and soil erosion, down to 
the ultimate in wild-life restoration (wherein 
the farmer is to establish game covers on his 
land; leave a part of his grain harvest on the 
fields for the birds to winter on; and perhaps 
breed a few game birds). Whose prop- 
erty does all this “conservation’’ affect 
theirs? 

The conservation ideas are too numerous 
to fully enumerate. But through all this maze 
of words nothing has been said of the land- 
owner, * that insignificant person who owns 
the land, pays the taxes that are so exorbi- 
tantly assessed thereon, and who is supposed 
to have by hereditary law the privilege of 

“The definition of “land owner,” for the 
purposes of this article, indicates ownership of 
over a couple of hundred acres of land. Those 


owning less land are referred to as “home 
owners.” 
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holding said land for his castle! What of 
him? Has he no voice in the matter? Ap- 
parently not! It is only his land upon which 
all this conservation is going to take place. 

The Garden Clubs must have the beauty 
of the roadsides conserved! We have the 
case, here in Rhode Island, of the Garden 
Club who “hollered” so long at the State 
Division of Roads and Bridges to “‘beautify” 
the ugly cuts along the Post Road, that 
finally the Beautification Section took action. 
The Beautification Engineer ordered quanti- 
ties of scarlet sumac set out upon the banks 
of the cut adjoining the farm of Farmer 
B . “My God,” Farmer B told mea 
week later, “for years and years I’ve worked 
to eradicate that damned sumac from my 
lands. (This sumac is very poisonous to 
cattle.) And just when I’ve finally conquered 
it, along comes these Garden Club ladies and 
pester the State into beautifying my roadside 

- with sumac! Ye Gods!” 

If the school children (and their mothers 
and dads) were taught to regard other peo- 
ples’ property as private, the wild flowers 
would be in no danger of being eradicated! 
No one family could ever pick or destroy all 
the wild flowers on their own place. It’s the 
automobile loads of city folk out for an airing 
who do some of the damage, and the others 
may be your own neighbors. I had the ex- 
perience of coming upon two ladies busily 
digging up my pet stand of ladies’ slippers in 
my densest woodlands. When asked what 
they were doing they explained that, seeing 
I had so many, they didn’t think I would 
mind parting with a few! (And one of the 
ladies was a prominent member of a certain 
Wild Flower Preservation Society.) 

The hunters and fishermen have a most 
peculiar attitude. They seem to feel that 
once they have purchased a State license, 
they have bought the privilege of hunting 
and fishing on any land within that State. 
Recently I had words with a swarthy Italian 
I found shooting squirrels in back of our 
barn. He told me that he had paid two dol- 
lars to the State of Rhode Island, and that 
he would hunt any G—D— place he wanted 
to and, furthermore, I could not stop him. 
To be perfectly open-minded about the 
matter, there is some justice in his claim. If 
he does pay two dollars to the State to hunt 

and all the land is posted — where can he 
hunt? 

But the landowner is paying exorbitant 
taxes for the privilege of owning some 
land, and why should he not be protected 
in his desire to keep his land to himself? 

The only ray of hope in all this darkness has 
come to me through a year-old astrological 
Almanac. Now I don’t ordinarily fall for 
such things, but in this case it is the clutch 
of a drowning man at a straw. From it, I 
quote: 

**1939 ushers in two and a half years in 
which matters of property rights will be even 
more sharply in focus than in the immediate 
past. In this and the next two years, Saturn 
will pass through Taurus. His transit therein, 
accompanied as he is by Uranus, has always 
brought to this country a quarrel over prop- 
erty rights, in one form or another. Immedi- 





ately before the Revolution, this condition 
was present, involving us in strife with Eng- 
land over property and tax-rights. Just be- 
fore the Civil War, it was in force again, and 
we were involved internally over property 
rights centering around the holding of slaves. 
Now we enter a similar struggle, capable of 
a peaceful solution, but certain to divide the 
country along property lines. May the 
answer be found in Peace!’ 
Is this a prophecy of the solution? 
Anne Allen 


The Caring and Feeding of 
City Visitors 


When a farm household receives the glad 
tidings that a Big Stranger may be expected, 
preparations for his care and feeding must 
be made. He takes a great deal of both, and 
under the old system the cost was plenty. 
It took a whopping big board bill to break 
even and that made the Big Stranger howl 
so he disturbed all the neighbors. Under the 
up-to-date methods described in this bulle- 
tin, everybody will profit. 

The Big Stranger’s first feeble cries on his 
arrival from the city will be for plenty of 
good, fresh, country air. Let him have it, 
except in the winter when it comes too cold 
for him. Next he will clamor for the great 
out-of-doors, which also may be given him 
freely. Go slow about granting his other de- 
mands or you will spoil him. 

Big Strangers should be weighed fre- 
quently. Already bouncing boys or girls 
when they come to bless the farm home, they 
proceed to gain more at your expense. It is 
worth while to take them to the store and 
allow them to glimpse the scales. They will 
be unable to resist weighing themselves, and 
when they see the pounds they have put on, 
they will slow up on their victuals for a time, 
with the result of a saving on your food. 

That is too good to last. Big Strangers will 
next decide they need exercise. If they get 
it, they will eat heavier than ever. Still they 
can hardly be kept from it. Your plan is to 
harness this power. 

They will want to go off somewhere and 
play golf or tennis. This will be useless to you 
except to get them off the place for a time. 
So tell them there are no links or courts 
within hundreds of miles, but fine exercise 
may be had on the wood pile or in the hay 
field. When once they get over being startled 
at this thought, break them in. Let them see 
that splitting a log into stove lengths is better 
sport than golf — that it may be important 
to keep an eye on the ball when swinging a 
golf club, but that it is more vital yet to 
keep an eye on the log when you are swing- 
ing an ax. Failure in the first case may lose 
them a stroke, but in the second it may cost 
a couple toes. And if you go at it right, you 
should be able to convince them that a strong 
tennis service can’t touch a fine, swinging 
overhead game in hay pitching. 

City visitors worked into this system at 
first will be too tired to eat. By the time they 
get back on their feed again, they will be 
earning it and everybody happy. 

Fairfax Downey 

















REALLY GOOD PLACES TO EAT ON YOUR NEW ENGLAND TRIP 


Tix AUTHOR’S TRAVELS in 


putting this series together have brought 
her, alas, into the evil of Yankee swop- 
ping. Here’s her swop this month for 
a deserving 
friend: 


(we happen to know) 


“Owner of $30 car radio wants to borrow 
automobile to fit it for July and August. You 
can keep radio for loan of car — returned in 
References furnished. 
Not too particular about looks of car ’s long 
as she runs and is safe to drive. Might even pay 
a slight dividend over and above that radio.” 


good condition, of course. 


If you can fill the bill will you write 
to Jy420 care of Yankee, Inc. Dublin, 
N. H. 

BRANDON INN: Brandon, Vermont, U. S. 7 
If you like country style pork sausage (the 
kind that comes in bags) and tall golden 
brown that crackle when you 
break them open, then start the day right 
by ordering breakfast at this rambling Inn in 
the Otter Creek Valley. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles F. Moore, manage it, were 
both brought up on a farm and have great 
respect for good country fare. They serve 
salt pork and cream gravy to city folks 
who come all the way from New Haven, 
Bridgeport, Hartford and Boston just to eat 
it. Sometimes there is chipped beef on the 
menu, but it’s not mixed with namby- 
pamby white sauce. This chipped beef is 
gently and lovingly frizzled in thick yellow 
cream. There’s heavy cream in the chicken 
pies, too. You’re in luck if you arrive on a 
day when the chef has whisked up a Claren- 
don corn cake, a particular sort of Johnny 


popovers 


who 


ye tie aS. 
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Part Three of a particularly 
popular series 


BY IMOGENE WOLCOTT 


cake made according to a 
The head chef, by the has been cater- 
ing to guests at the Inn for 29 years. When I 
tell you that this is one of the few remaining 
old New England inns that still has its own 
vegetable garden and operates a farm which 


75-year old recipe. 
way, 


produces dairy products you'll know what 
to expect. My chief criticism of the 
is that some of the dishes are listed in French. 
For example: Chicken Broth au Riz, 
and Beef au jus. The 
equivalents would be more 


menu 


Potage 
a la Horley yankee 
in keeping, it 
seems to me. Dinner up to $1.25. 
SHAKER GLEN House: 168 
(Route 128), Woburn, Mass. Interesting old 
house with a pleasant addition for dining 
Special $1.00 dinner. $1.50. 
Excellent clam chowder. Food by no means 


Lexington St. 


Gala dinner 


extraordinary but satisfactory. 


Century Inn: 235 Andover St., Peabody, 
Mass. In 1926 two young ladies from New 
York bought a small house in Peabody and 
decided to open an inn. Heretofore these two 
had Rosa 
Paderewski, and many other 
celled checks for $1,000 and $ 

interesting part of the wall decoration of the 
Inn). The original house seated 24 people. 
In those days there was a squeaky old hand 
pump in the kitchen. Now there is room for 


been impresarios for Ponselle, 


artists (can- 


3,000 are an 


a 


chs 8m 





French 


150 guests and every bit of 
ment is the last word. The Inn has been en- 
larged eight times, which speaks well for its 
success 


kitchen equip- 


The wallpaper and decorations are 

bit garish, but there’s an immaculate at- 
mosphere about the place that you'll ap- 
prove. I enjoyed one of the baked 
a big one, the 
in Maine. I can’t 


vegetables or desserts are 


finest 
lobsters I have ever eaten 
kind usually found only 
tell you what the 


like because all I 


sweet 


could manage was that 


tender lobster. Since most of the 


food is cooked to order, it’s best to telephone 


the time of your arrival. Lobster dinners, 
$1.85 and $2.00. Lobster stew, $1.25. 
Lamb chop dinner, $1.15. 

Ovp Hunprep: Southbury, Conn., Routes 


6, 67 and 202, twelve miles from Waterbury. 
Mrs. Nellie I. Brown, genius is re- 
sponsible for this famous Inn loves her job. 
That is immediately apparent to her guests. 
She is genuinely hospitable and no detail is 
too trivial. She often spends hours arranging 


whose 


the flowers on the tables, choosing the ap- 
pointments with (and often with 
In keeping with the old- 
fashioned New England food for which the 
Inn is famous, the 
that lounge. The vegetables 
are cooked in small quantities and are per- 
fectly Each table has its bounti- 
fully filled platters from which guests help 
themselves. At the 


care 
extravagance). 


menu is written on slates 
hang in the 


seasoned. 


dinner each 


table hostess serves her guests from a silver 


close of 


coffee service. 


Crispy, biscuit-topped chicken pie is 
those 


Blackberry 
make 


pretty hard on of us with surplus 
poundage roll and lightening 
cake also going along that 
bumpy road away from avoirdupois. Tues- 
day’s special is fried chicken, spoon bread 
and Hartford election cake. On 

Hunt Table 
broiled chicken 


you'll be 


slow 


Thursdays 
is served, Friday’s special is 
Saturday 
delighted with old-fashioned New 


$1.25 to 


lobster and on 


England 
$1.75. 


chicken pie. Dinner, 
Old Hundred raspberry pie is too good 
A layer of fresh 
in the 
pastry shell, they ar 
fork, 
this process is repeated until the 
filled 


cup of powdered sugar.) 


to pass over lightly. rasp- 
baked 
¢e pressed lightly with a 


sprinkled with powdered sugar and 


berries is placed bottom of 


shell is 
(This takes a quart of berries and 

Then chill one 
Whip a cup of 


hour in the refrigerator. 


heavy cream (Old Hundred cream comes 
from its own herd of Jerseys) and heap on 
top of berries just before serving. Good when 
made with quick-frosted berries; superb 
when made with dewey fresh ones 

mascot ol Old 


I always wanted to own 


Apropos of nothing, the 
Hundred is a goat. 


a goat so that I could name him Aroma, 


We cry every time we 
look at it. I's Maine, of course. 


No need to caption this. 
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Informal conference as to how the presentation of the first stamps is to be made. 
Evidently has the Major (center) worried. Picture elsewhere herewith indicates 
all went off well 


(Right) MacDowell Day — from just back of Moulton’s Drug Store. Town Hall 

on right. Judge Sweeney's office is just over First National Sign. Tavern is 

opposite that. It’s a Yankee day on this town’s busiest corner all right band 
concert and all 


ae 


(Left) “To a Wild Rose” 


(Left) Outside the rooms of 
the Historical Society, Helene A 
Bunce, daughter of American a) 
Guernsey Cattle Club’s ace \ EDWARD MacDO Ww ELL 
een Senna, SE " AY ARS MUSICA 
ew for her 82-year-old friend, AN 
Mrs. MacDowell. Seems to us > 1SGI 5) -.. 1908 
that piano goes back a year or 
two, also 





(Right) What a first day cover 
looks like. Proceeds from the 
sale of thousands of these 
went towards — > the 


~ —. : 
MacDowell Cok ote Mrs. \Wa THE LOG CABIN 
MacDowell’s signature : x. Crude of DD came 


pee t ; - ; : —" PETERBOROUGH N.H 
(Below) his group is preparing to take part in interpretive dances to the music of MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose” X MONADNOCK REGION 
— Evelyn Myhaver (front row right) is granddaughter of the late George F. Myhaver, Peterborough’s Chief of : 

Police — a much beloved man 


(Right) What greater compliment could there have been for Mrs. MacDowell than that of calling each of these a pal? 





RST DAY STAMP SALE fguge 








PRESENTATION OF THE First Sueet or Epwarp MacDowe nt Stamps 
(From left to right) John W. Dunnington, Post Office Department; Major A. 
Erland Goyette, President of the MacDowell Club of Peterborough: Martin J. 
Keenan, postmaster of Peterborough; Mrs. Marion Nevin MacDowell: C i 
Otho L. Rogers, Philatelic Agent, Washington, D. C.; Harry L. Lindquist, 
Editor of Stamps; Edward Ellingwood, Secretary of the Monadnock Region 


(Right) Major Goyette plaec- 

ing wreath on MacDowell’s 

Grave, accompanied by Mrs. 

MacDowell and Reverend 

James McKee. The widow 

withstood this ordeal of thirty j 

years ago remarkably well * 9 at 


‘ sy S 33 3 
remarking afterwards, in spite 7’ aie “9 + id Cie: Yaa 


f UNITED STATES POSTAGE 
*. 
> 


of her deep feelings, “Well, cay 

anybody else want a picture?” : 

Then she was away again to 
another scene 


a 
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ain Otho 
« Dono- 
van, President of Rotary Club; Honorable Francis Murphy; H. L. Lindquist, Editor of Stamps; Dr. Curtis Hidden 
and Reverend James McKee. (Bottom row) Mra. George Clement; Arthur Appleton; Mrs. Frederick Preston of 


Page; 
P ester; Major Goyette; Mrs. Fay Lewis; “ Dad” Henderson; Mrs. William H. Schofield; and Harry Whittemore 


Get this book 
on CANNING 


@ Make home canning easier and 
more successful than ever by fol- 
lowing approved instructions as con- 
tainedin our popularvolume, “The 
Home Canners’ Textbook.”” Most 
complete, reliable work of its 
kind anywhere. Up-to-the-minute 
on all the best methods and 
newest equipment. Gives tested 
tecipes for canning fruits, green 
vegetables, soups, sauces, jellies, 
preserves, pickles,etc. Special chap- 
ters on canning chicken, meats, fish, 
fruit juices, etc. Accurate time ta- 
bles for processing water bath and 
pressure cooker. Appetizing ways 
to serve home canned foods. 64 
pages of most valuable informa- 
tion. Only 10c. With free supply of 
12 dozen canning labels, gummed, 
and printed with names of all the 
different vegetables, fruits, etc., 
that you usually put up, with some 
left blank for you to fill in your 
special delicacies. Send today. 


Important. When buying new jars, 
remember that Atlas E-Z Seal, Acias 
Mason, Atlas Good Luck, Atlas 
Wholefruitand Atlas Wide Mouth 
Mason Jars are the on/y jars which 
are all equipped with the famous 
Good Luck Jar Rubbers. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 


65 Hampshire Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


GOOD LUCK: 
Jar Rubbers 


* Tested and Approved by Good Housekeeping 












You don’t know 
fish cakes until 
you've had some 
ofthat famous 40- 
Fathom brand. 
Mild, delicate fla- 
vor. Ready to fry. 
Ask your grocer. 
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but now that I’ve seen Nellie Brown’s I 
think I’ll name mine after hers. He is called 
Willie Butt. 


THe MAnninG Manse TEA TAvERN: North 
Billerica, Mass. A charming tea _ tavern, 
built in 1696. It has been in the Manning 
family continuously for 240 years. It was 
an early New England tavern and meeting 
place for Revolutionary Patriots. The 
“lean-to” is a unique dining room where 
you dine in leisurely fashion. If you like 
old-fashioned gardens you’ll enjoy coming 
here. A good place to bring friends who want 
to see inside of a real New England home. 
Prices reasonable. 


Twist-O-Hitt Lopce: Williston, Vermont, 
U. S. 2, nine miles from Burlington. A 
footnote on the menu is typical of the 
friendly considerate atmosphere of the 
Lodge. ‘‘We hope you do not have to hurry 
away. ... Linger on the porch, by a 
fireplace, or in our recreation room.” The 
lodge opened its tenth season this summer. 
It is largely a family affair. Marjorie E. 
Luce had always been interested in the spot 
which she passed often going between her 
family home in Waterbury and Burlington, 
where she attended the University. One day 
her father mentioned his interest in it, too, 
and helped her purchase the land and later 
build a house. It was a simple seven-room 
house, but almost immediately business 
became so brisk that Miss Luce’s two sisters 
were pressed into service. The main Lodge 
now has two dining rooms, three dining 
porches, a recreation room in the basement 
and thirty bedrooms. There are guest cot- 
tages, too. The Lodge makes a speciality of 
serving breakfast in bed to its guests, believ- 
ing that nothing is more condusive to a 
good vacation than a quiet restful morning. 
Twist-O-Hill is so situated that you can see 
both Camel’s Hump and Mt. Mansfield. 
From the dining porches the view of the 
Winooski Valley is magnificent. Scrump- 
tious food with top honors going to steak, 
chicken and ham. On almost every menu 
you'll find delicious banana nut bread. Miss 
Luce says, ““We pay particular attention 
to our pies, too, because we know people 
expect to find good pie in Vermont.” 
Dinners, $1.00 to $1.50. 


THe Brack Horse Inn: 313 East St., 
Hingham, Mass. Routes 3A and 128. One 
of the outstanding eating places of its type 
in the greater Boston area, managed by Mrs. 
Madeleine F. Wiles. A lovely old New Eng- 
land Inn, with delightful gardens. The old- 
fashioned “fried cream’? made from a 
treasured recipe and Indian pudding made 
of water ground corn meal vie for first place 
with delicious lobster newburg from ocean- 
fresh sweet-meated Cohasset lobsters. Not 
a wide selection of food, but everything 
exceptionally nice. Special Thursday and 
Saturday suppers, $1.00. Other dinners, 
$1.35 to $2.00. If you have no worries about 
that middle-aged spread which overtakes 
the midsection, try the Black Horse Inn 
baked Alaska. What a dessert! 





Jack Johnson 


Bill Newcomb of Wel'fleet, Cape Cod — well 
known auctioneer — calls for a bid on a “*genuine, 
hand-painted knickknack.”” 


Tue Rossins Nest: West Thornton, N. H. 
Daniel Webster Highway, between Plymouth 
and the Profile. The Robbins Nest takes its 
name from the family name of Robbins. 
(Kenneth W. Robbins is the proprietor.) 
The building was built from an old covered 
bridge and was described by Robert Ripley 
in his “Believe It or Not’? Column, as there 
are ten trees which grow through the roof. 
A sailor from the battleship New Hampshire 
established the Robbins Nest with ninety 
dollars received from the government after 
the World War. The first sale was an ice- 
cream cone purchased for a dog. Since then 
many well-known Americans have dined 
there. It has built its reputation by excelling 
in the things often missed in eating places 

good soup, homemade breads, cookies and 
cakes. When the chef makes sandwiches, he 
is instructed to get butter into the corners of 
the slice, as well as in the center! With every 
dinner corn fritters and maple syrup are 
passed. All food is cooked and served ex- 
clusively by young men. The chef is twenty- 
two — his assistant nineteen. Incidentally 
these (modest!) young men bill their muffins 
as “‘small golden volcanos that look like 
pieces of jewelry and smell like the anteroom 
of paradise.”” Anyhow the food is good, and 
prices about average. Dinners, $1.00 to $1.35. 


Lake Morey Inn: Fairlee, Vermont, 
U. S. 5. Lake Morey is a lovely, jewel of a 
lake. It takes its name from Captain Samuel 
Morey, reputed to be the first inventor of 
the steamboat. Captain Morey was so 
chagrined and disappointed when Robert 
Fulton obtained the first patent that he sank 
his side-wheeler in the middle of the lake 
now named for him. Lake Morey Inn is 
popular with golfers, horseback riders and 
swimmers. Rates are about the same as those 
of a first class Boston or New York hotel. 
Roast prime ribs of beef are really prime. 
The chef’s mixed green salad passed in 
large wooden bowls at lunches is popular. 
Another favorite dish served Sunday nights 
is golden brown griddle cakes with hot, 
creamed Vermont maple syrup. The inn 
is definitely not the sort of place to wear out 
your old clothes. 
(To be continued) 
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“ee YEAR WAs 1880, in an 
era of finance and expansion. “Rail- 
roads are fast becoming public high- 
ways,” proclaimed an enlightened group 
of Bridgton, Maine, citizens, as they 
urged the building of the narrow gauge 
Bridgton and Saco River Railroad. But 
the idea was slow in taking hold. The 
opposition opined that as the town still 
owed much on its Civil War debt, it 
could not possibly afford the scheme for 
the narrow GOUGE, as they called it. 


Not till the annual town meeting of 


March, 1882, the issue settled. 
The road was to be built promptly 
with money raised through subscription. 

The surveyors ‘ound a choice of two 
routes feasible at South Bridgton. One 
route could go through Sandy Creek, 
the other through South Bridgton at 
what is known as the “Corner.’’ Down 
the latter way was Foster’s Mill, owned 
by Mr. J. R. Foster, commonly known as 
“Uncle Joe.’ He operated a sawmill, 
gristmill, owned a store, and did a 
pretty fair business. He, of course, 
favored the “Corner”? route, but the 
odds were against him. The line failed 
to go “‘his way.”” Thereupon he took a 
mighty oath, in typical “Uncle Joe” 
fashion, that never should even an ounce 
of freight come over that despised road 
for him. He would “haul his freight 
from Japan with a rooster, or not haul it 
at all!’? While he was never driven to 
that expedient, he never did make any 
use of the Narrow Gauge! 

On January 12, 1883, the construc- 
tion train reached Sandy Creek, 2.2 


was 


eee 


miles from Bridgton. A 300-foot cut 
through a rock ledge had to be blasted 
at one point. This cut, situated by 
chance near a fine pure water spring, is 
now lined with small pines and is known 
as the ““Deep Cut.” Worthy of mention 
is the “‘Notch,” which is another high 
elevation. Here, a cut through rock was 
made in circular shape. And near the 
*“Notch” is a curve so sharp that it is 


said that the conductor in the rear car 
can shake hands with 
The first regular passenger train steamed 
proudly into Bridgton in the evening of 


the engineer. 


January 22, 1883, ten months after the 


decision for building the road had been 
made. 

The equipment on the line is certainly 
deserving of description. Two tiny 
locomotives had been ordered from the 
Hinkley Works in Boston. The weight of 
each was thirteen tons. Compare this, if 


IN BEHALF 
OF A RAILROAD 


BY EDGAR T. MEAD 


The Bridgton and Harrison 
Railroad in Western Maine is 
one of the oldest, and most inter- 
esting railroads on this earth. 
It is of two foot gauge, of original 
and peculiar design. The rail- 
roads you usually ride on are of 
a little less than five feet gauge 


you will, with a modern passenger loco- 
motive weighing one hundred fifty tons 
or more. These diminutive engines were 
built to burn cordwood, and had pic- 
turesque diamond stacks, which charac- 
terized the beautiful old locomotives of 
a forgotten The passenger cars 
were, indeed, works of art! The first two 
on the line were built at Laconia, New 
Hampshire, and were named ‘“‘Pondi- 
cherry” and ‘‘Mt. Pleasant.’ They were 
both alike, except that the latter had 
black leather seats instead of the con- 
ventional green plush. There were seats 


era. 


holding one person apiece for 36 per- 
The interior woodwork was all 
mahogany, carved in period designs, 
while the exterior of the cars was 
painted a deep olive, with black and 
gold trim. A caboose and fitteen box and 
platform freight cars were also received. 

Business on the Bridgton and Saco 
River Railroad was excellent from the 
very beginning. As the promotors of the 
line had preached, Bridgton itself would 
receive the most benefit from this new 
connection with the outside world. 
Thousands of board feet of timber were 
sent over the line down to the “Junc- 
tion,’ where a gang of “transfer men” 
reloaded the timber on standard gauge 
cars thence to the pulp mills and 
lumber markets. There was frequent 
passenger service over the line, and new 
hundreds of summer guests rode in the 
little “‘Pondicherry” and “Mt. Pleas- 
ant.” 

The village of Harrison, at the head 
of Long Lake, is five miles northeast of 
Bridgton. There used to be a fleet of 
small steamers running from Sebago 
Lake Station on the Maine Central to 
Harrison. The Bay of Naples, 
Songo, and Worombus, as these 


sons. 


Goodrich, 
steamers 
were called, were owned and operated 
by Captain Charles Goodrich. Until the 
railroad came in 1898, the steamers 
provided the only comfortable transport 
to Harrison, and that only in the sum- 
mertime. In 1898, the Bridgton and 
Saco River built a five-mile extension 
from Bridgton to Harrison. 

The railroad was comparatively free 
from bad wrecks. Nevertheless, derail- 
ments were fairly common if seldom 
amounting to much more than a tipped- 
over locomotive or a few cars off the 
track — no fatalities nor injuries, but a 
lot of work. 

There was only one wreck 
years ago—that had fairly serious 
consequences. The morning train, con- 
sisting of engine 


several 


and the customary 





Engine number 6 and a “mixed” train entering the Bridgton yard around a piney curve. The picture of this train, which is running south from 
Harrison, was taken in 1910 by John Poland of West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Engine number 5, built by the Portland Locomotive Works in 1905, and train entering Bridgton 

Junction station. The Maine Central passenger train in the background is so long that part of it 

extends across the steel bridge spanning the Saco River. This picture was loaned by Mr. Hugh Boutell, 
Washington, D. C. 


baggage-mail car and daycoach, run- 
ning south, jumped the track below 
North Bridgton station, about midway 
between Bridgton and Harrison. In a 
few hours the train crew had the loco- 
motive back on the tracks, but in the 
meantime a wrecking train, finally on 
its way from Bridgton, was puffing 
toward the scene of the accident. 
Around a curve surrounded by dense 
woods the two trains met head on! The 
locomotive of the passenger train buried 
itself halfway into the baggage car, 
which the wrecking train had been 
pushing. Yet the consequences were not 
so fearful after all. The locomotive lost 
its smokestack and a few minor parts 
only and was subsequently repaired. 
The baggage car was rebuilt by the 
Maine Central down at Portland and 
was put back into service looking con- 
siderably different than before the 
wreck. Later it became the Mayfair 
Diner at Bridgton. 

In 1913, the Maine Central bought a 
number of branch lines in Maine, in- 
cluding the Bridgton and Saco River, 
but a few years later, tired of narrow 
gauge railroading, was forced to sell it. 
A group of local people were able to 
raise $35,000 to buy the line, forming a 
stock company with shares at $100. At 
the same time the romantic old name of 
Bridgton and Saco River Railroad 
(known to some as the ‘‘Busted and Still 
Running”) was changed to “Bridgton 
and Harrison Railway.” 

Economy was the order of the day. 
The Harrison line was junked and the 
track torn up, leaving the original six- 
teen miles. (An ingenious paradox was 
the result of this: the “Bridgton and 
Harrison” did not run between those 
two places.) An old Chevrolet automo- 
bile was put on rails, and the former 
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steam-hauled passenger and mail train 
discontinued. The line was able to run 
financially safe through and after the 
depression — a credit to any company. 

When the famous Sandy River and 
Rangeley Lakes Railroad was torn up 
in 1936, the author was able to purchase 
one of the excellent rail trains which the 
“Sandy River Line” built in its own 
well-equipped machine shop in Phil- 
lips, Maine. This rail train was brought 
down to Bridgton, and the “B & H” 
has the use of the motor for just as long 
as the railroad keeps running. With the 
gasoline trains, operating expenses were 
kept down to a minimum. Freight, other 
heavy loads, and passenger excursions 
in the summer are still hauled by the 
steam engines. 

The Narrow Gauge then went through 
another management, and Morris Heath, 
the passenger and freight agent, was 
made General Manager, while Mr. C. 
Lester Ames, a keen politician and town 
official of Bridgton, took over the active 
presidency. Through his diligent efforts, 
the line has been able to continue. 

If the business of the line is but a 
fraction of what it used to be, this is in 
great part due to the, fact that “patri- 
otic” citizens seem to prefer to use 
Portland transportation rather than a 
home-owned and operated railroad. 
And it remains for people from out of 
town, chiefly, to be aghast at recent 
proposals to abandon the line. 

To do so can scarcely seem a logical 
step. Bridgton is no longer a “‘sleeping 
Yankee town,” the line has definite 
possibilities for greater usefulness than 
ever before, and then, of course, the 
fame of this strange little railroad has 
spread far. When, and if, it is to be 
abandoned, we may not look upon its 
like again. 





GENEALOGY 


BY LLOYD K. TOWLE 





Frary FAmity 


Submitted by Violet Frary Abbott, 62 Concord 
Ave., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Births 
Elisha Frary, b. Jan. 22, 1762 
Lois Frary (W. Elisha), b. Sept. 13, 1763 
‘ Children: 
Content Frary, b. June 17, 1783 
Our second child, b. Mar. 20, 1785 
Spencer Frary, b. Aug. 11, 1786 
Lucinda Frary, b. Mar. 2, 1788 
Elisha Frary, b. Feb. 14, 1790 
Banister Frary, b. Mar. 15, 1792 
Sophia Frary, b. Aug. 31, 1793 
Fanna Frary, b. Jan. 20, 1795 
Our ninth child, b. Jan. 17, 1797 
Amanda Frary, b. May 17, 1798 
Lois Frary, b. Mar. 14, 1800 
Norman Frary, b. Apr. 17, 1802 
Eveline Frary, b. May 25, 1803 
Charles S. Frary, b. Nov. 25, 1805 
Our fifteenth child, b. Jan. 25, 1808 
Charles Spencer Frary, son of Charles S. 
Frary and Clarissy Frary, was born Nov. 29, 
1833 


Deaths 

Banister and Almiry Frary’s first child d. Feb. 
3, 1838 

Our second child d. Mar. 22, 1785 

Our ninth child d. Jan. 26, 1797 

Lois Frary, wife of Elisha Frary, d. Dec. 25, 
1833, being the mother of fifteen children. 
She was in the 72d year of her age. 

Clarissy Frary d. July 9, 1835. She was in the 
28th year of her age. 


Queries 

Wanted: Ancestry of Lois Packard, w. of 
Elisha Frary, and of Clarissa S. Dana, first w. 
of Charles S. Frary, who was of Orford, N. H., 
at time of marriage, 1831. 

Wanted: Inf. rel. to Elias Merrill, town of 
Corinth, Orange Co., Vt. Appears in 1790 
census, omitted in 1800. 

Wanted: Ancestry of Joanna Wilcox, b. 
Sept. 7, 1809, m. Feb. 26, 1835, at Readsboro, 
Bennington Co., Vt., to Levi Gifford of Savoy, 
Berkshire Co., Mass. 

Wanted: Ancestry of Rachel Edwards, m. 
Henry Ewers at Montague, Franklin Co., 
Mass., Mar. 27, 1777. 

Wanted: Parentage of Ruth Prince, m. 


James Robbins, 1749, Duxbury, Mass. 


Wanted: Parentage of Sally Tucker and 
Abraham Kenisson, m. 1797, Newmarket, 
N. H. 

Wanted: Inf. rel. to John Hasey, Bristol, 
Me., 1814; Washington, Me., 1829, also, 
Hasey family records. 

Wanted: Parentage of Nathaniel Bridges, 
Charlotte, Me., b. 1805, m. Margaret H., b. 
1810. 

Wanted: Data on Hepzibah Luscomb, 
Taunton, Mass., m. Zephaniah Andrews (prob. 
of Raynham) in 1788. 

Wanted: Parentage of Henry Andrews, d. 
Raynham, 1775, aged 57. 

Wanted: Data on Mcehitable Shelley, Rayn- 
ham, Mass., m. Henry Andrews, Oct. 27, 
1746, d. May 13, 1763, aged 40. 
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I, SEEMS a pre- 
posterous thing for any 
man to step out and say 
that he would like to be 
President of the United 
States. It’s the biggest job 
in the world and it takes 
a good deal of crust to 
take it on. But somebody 
has to and as men go 
along in their lives, slay- 
ing this pugnacious path- 
blocking dragon, and lev- 
eling off that mountain of 
intercepting difficulty, 


they get to the point 
where they will tackle 
anything. 

Now, here is Styles 


Bridges who, at the age 
of nine, was the head of 
a family down east in 
Maine on a not-so-pro- 
ductive farm close by the 
Passamaquoddy, where 
the waters roar in and out 
prodigiously. He began 
accomplishing the im- 
possible early in life. 
There was a sister a little 
younger and a brother a 
step further down, when 
the father died. But the 
family was not frivolous 
nor easy to scare. For one 
thing it had hardened and 
toughened for five genera- 
tions right here on this 
rocky hillside. The Presi- 
dency does not frighten 
Styles Bridges. 

The Bridges family fought for bare 
existence, and for educations, those first 
two decades of the century. The two 
younger children managed to expose 
themselves to cultural subjects as they 
tussled for educations, but big brother 
Styles’ learning was of sterner stuff. He 
went to the Maine College of Agricul- 
ture by dint of the manipulation of a 
rake and a pitchfork in the dairy barns 
through the sunrise hours that follow 
four o’clock in the morning. The pay was 
fifteen cents and twenty cents an hour 
and so it was necessary to put in much 
more than warming up time. 

Nowadays it sometimes happens that 
the face of Bridges becomes tense and 
has the look of granite hardness that in- 
dicates stern thoughts beneath the sur- 
face. He is a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee of Appropriations that has been 
party to the profligacy of the years of the 
recent past. How the Yankee inner con- 
sciousness of the man must have reacted 
to the spending atrocities that have been 
so close to his legislative experience. 





BRIDGES HAS EVERYTHING sic: 


BY WILLIAM ATHERTON DUPTUY 


this 
Senator from New Hampshire which in 


It was the continuing gibes of 


the end led to a Congressional investi- 
gation of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, the first New Deal agency to be sub- 
Bridges’ 


sheepskin was for agriculture. He was a 


jected to such an _ ordeal. 


soil expert. He ,became a teacher in 


agriculture schools. Then he came to 
hold a public office. He was County 
Agent 
government 


Farm and there is no post in 


more intimately in touch 
with the people. 

He was a fine looking chap, this six 
foot, 180-pound young county agent. 
Plenty of hard work in his youth did not 
seem to have broken him down physi- 
cally. And he got along with folks. That 
was probably the reason that Governor 
Robert P. Bass, of New Hampshire, 
asked him to become his secretary. So 
he came very close to politics. Before 
long he was Secretary-Treasurer of the 


Farm Bureau Mutual In- 
surance Company, which 
called for business ability, 
and later executive secre- 
tary of the State 
Bureau Federation. 

At the 


was 


Farm 


age of 36 he 
New 


Hampshire, the youngest 


Governor of 
Governor in the United 


States, and conducting 
the State’s affairs with his 
accustomed energy. In 
the midst of the depres- 
sion, and probably with 
his mind reverting to 
hour in 


bal- 
anced the State’s budget. 


hilteen cents an 


the dairy barn, he 
He established Standards, 
Planning, Social Security, 
all the time working like 
This 


years 


went on for 
Then he 
for the Sen- 


mad 
two 
reached out 
ate He was elected de- 
spite Roosevelt carrying 
the State. He 
vears old. Now, at the age 


was 38 
of 41, he is an avowed 
candidate for the Presi- 
dency. He is putting an 
energy into his campaign 
that suggests a regiment 
of whirling dervishes 

At this particular stage 


of the nation’s history one 


s likely to think of any 
Presi- 
dency from the _ stand- 


point of finances as well 
as foreign policy. So profligate have been 
the expenditures during the past seven 
years, so deep has been the plunge into 
debt, that most voters want reassurance 
as to a candidate’s money wisdom. The 
Yankee background would seem a reli- 
able insurance against this. When you 
the New 


place of origin, that he fought his way 


add to it England farm as a 
up step by step among modest people, 
the conclusion is bound to be that this 
man, above all else, is financially sound. 

It was Bridges who, two years ago, 
stated that depression number two was 
a “one man depression.” It is he who 
scoffs the idea that the man who suc- 
ceeds the Democrats will have an un- 
enviably hard task ahead of him. “Sim- 
ple enough,” he says. “All we have to 
do is to take the barriers out of the way 
so that private industry 
work.” 


may go to 


Another point on which the voter 


wants reassurance on a candidate in 
these particular times, is as to his under- 


standing of the farm situation. The 
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farmer has been fiddled with by so 
many varieties of theorists that the 
whole great industry is off center. Who 
better than a New England farm boy 
who has come up through the agricul- 
tural schools to straighten it out? 

Senator Bridges is reassuring with 
relation to entanglement in foreign 
wars. “‘We sympathize with the democ- 
racies of Europe,” he says, ““‘but we do 
not want our country to fight any war 
except for the protection of this hemi- 
sphere — which means for the safety 
and security of America.” 

He has three ever-present reasons for 
attempting to keep the world at peace 
for this generation — three sons. These 
boys range from seven to seventeen and, 
their mother being dead, they are par- 
ticularly the problem of their father. 
He does not like the idea of their be- 
coming cannon fodder on _ foreign 
battlefields. 

Styles Bridges’ present home is an 
ancient rambling farmstead almost on 
the outskirts of Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. Mountains rise as majestic senti- 
nels almost in the back yard. Here their 
grandmother looks after the boys, but 
their father gets home with surprising 
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Now it’s Convention time and 
our ship of state is at sea in a 
world storm of major propor- 
tions. The author, born in 
Texas °76 —a leading news- 
paper and magazine contribu- 
tor in many a crisis since then, 
takes his bearings and a look 
ahead — calls for a Yankee at 
the Republican helm. Well, say 
we, such a choice couldn't be 
far wrong and might be a 
whole lot worse. 











frequency. The four male members of 
the family are enthusiastic skiers. They 
hunt and fish together, play golf and 
tennis. None of the boys, however, will 
dare compete with their father in the 
matter of eating lobsters at which he 
acquired great dexterity and capacity 
on the Maine coast in the days of his 
youth. 


Senator Styles Bridges with his three sons, 
Styles, Jr., David and John 








Bridges is pretty old American stuff. 
There had been five generations ahead 
of him on the farm on which he was 
born. There have been thirteen genera- 
tions of Bridges in America. He likes the 
old American way of life. 

He is pretty good at this business of 
landing on his feet. A story is told of an 
occasion when he was campaigning for 
Senator. He was making many speeches 
a day and very tired. After one rally he 
jumped into a taxi and directed the 
driver to the next. He dozed off and 
waked up only when his car stopped. 
As he pushed hurriedly through the 
crowd to the platform, he seemed to get 
a feeling that all was not well, but he 
pressed on. Those gathered seemed 
somewhat surprised, but also somewhat 
amused. As he unwound his speech he 
did not feel that he was getting cus- 
tomary results so he went into high and 
gave them the best he had. Was he not 


their Governor? Why the lack of 


enthusiasm. 

The morning papers told him. He 
had gone to the wrong meeting, a 
Democratic rally where the party 
speaker had been late. He was almost 
the only Republican elected in New 
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Hampshire that year. Maybe this raid 
on the Democrats had something to do 
with it. 

Bridges did not have time, when he 
arrived in the Senate, to serve the usual 
period of silence supposed to be the 
part of new men. Almost immediately 
he was ablaze with indignation against 
the sit-down strikes introduced into the 
ranks of American labor by left wing 
radicals. He resisted New Deal efforts 
to make over the Supreme Court. He 
regarded the National Labor Relations 
Board as an imposition on a free people. 
He fought waste, instinctively, on many 
fronts. Young, active, full-of-fight, his 
became the rapier that was likely to 
leap from its sheath and cut and slash, 
at any moment for the sort of govern- 
ment that seemed to him in the interest 
of the sort of people from whom he had 
sprang. 

Get an idea of a fighting young Amer- 
ican by a few quotations from the 
speeches he has made in this present 
campaign that already has taken him 
to forty states. 

“Current and applied liberalism 
liberalism as we are seeing it today 
is a racket more vicious than anything 
we have ever had.” 

“I have been a working man all my 
life. My associates are all people of 
moderate My whole thinking, 
my whole background, is that of the 
And that my 
thinking and my background I want to 
see this country righted and the un- 
employed returned to work.” 


means. 


common man. being 


“The panorama of America today is 
of millions of people broken in morale, 
frightened of what the may 
bring; millions of people whose initia- 
tive and spirit of free enterprise is 
wrecked; millions haunted by the 
specter of war. We find our people clam- 
oring for an indefinable, intangible 
something known as security when the 
very state of mind to which they have 
been driven pushes them farther away 
from, not closer to, that security which 
they seek.” 

“The rescue of eleven million work- 
ers from unemployment, the rescue of 
America’s system of free enterprise from 
the quicksands of the 
rescue of solvency from 
drowning in a sea of debt, are of as great 
importance to Americans as the situa- 
tion abroad. I propose that we tackle 


morrow 


bureaucracy, 
American 


the job of putting our own house in 
order — so that we can go to work.” 
Well, now, offhand, in speaking of 
candidates for the Presidency, America 
is fortunate to have a man like this to 
follow: a tall, strapping fellow, much of 
the stature of Gene Tunney, with blue 





Ira Frank Lindsey 


David Clement Bridges 


eyes, brown hair and a rectangular sort 
of face which, come to think of it, might 
make something of a bid for that ele- 
ment of the vote in which romance is 
not dead. Senator Bridges, in fact, is a 
very fine looking sort of individual. 

Add to this a geniality of personality, 
a love of talk, outdoor life, of mingling 
with his fellows. 

Make this candidate an old Ameri- 
can, tying back to the time when the 
Mayflower type of boats began coming 
over. Make him of the stern men of the 
soil in New England. They are a pretty 
reliable sort, one is likely to think. 





Senator Bridges likes America as she 
has been going along for a couple of 
hundred years. He thinks we have been 
doing something rather large over here 
until recently we got mixed up in the 
fancy stuff. He would like to get back 
to the American way. He remembers 
how they used to think of getting full 
value of a dollar, up on the shores of 
the Passamaquoddy, before they let it 
go. There is something about the trend 
of things these past few years, which 
peculiarly distresses him. 
need a candidate 
under such circumstances. 


Maybe we 
who is anguished 

Possibly, too, we need a young and 
vigorous candidate? At 41 it is unusual 
that anyone should have had so much 
practical experience. 


They tell a story about a town 
meeting in Pembroke, Maine, a good 
many years ago — of Styles then an 


eight- or nine-year-old boy, sitting in 
the front row, mouth open, wrapt up 
in the proceedings. Occasionally, some 
of the boys he went around with would 
holler “‘Aye”’ or “‘No”’ with the older 
citizens when taken. 
But this time this particular boy had 


voice votes were 
the nerve to shout . “I so move” on 
one of the articles in the warrant. His 
tone of voice was such that the moder- 
ator accepted the motion and put it 
through to a successful vote. 

Well, it’s this tone of voice I like in 
Styles today. It seems to me he has 
Little wonder Yankees ev- 
Philadelphia. 


everything. 
erywhere are watching 
He’s their favorite son. 








“and so in behalf of the E. Z. Payment Plan Co., I am pleased to in- 
form you that the furniture is yours . id 
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A VACATION PARADISE 


30 miles at sea - quaint, picturesque. 
75 miles of white sand beaches, swimming in 
water averaging 75°, sailing, game fishing, golf, 
riding, tennis, summer theatre, America’s only 
summer hunt club. Cooled by bracing sea 
breezes. 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 
INFORMATION BUREAU, Dept. Y 


Nantucket 











Yi Island 














30 Miles at Sea 
NANTUCKET ISLAND, Mass. 
On a bluff, overlooking the ocean. 
Warm, superb bathing. 

Golf — Tennis — Riding — Sailing. 
String Ensemble. 
Inn and Cottages strictly American Plan. 
Annex with all modem conveniences, 

pean Plan. Restricted Clientele. 


ARTHUR A. JELLIS, MMeneger 


Delicious Meals. 











GENUINE CAPE COD eee 

The CONSODINE HOUSE — quaint, rambling, 
charming — as genuinely “Cape Cod’ as the deep-sea 
Captains whose homes are in Brewster. Winding 
paths, beautiful tall trees and antique shops add to the 
attractiveness of this old New England town. Near 
Cape Playhouse, movies, golf and bathing beach. 
Running water in every room. Home cooking. From 
$5 daily, with meals. Open all year. 


CONSODINE HOUSE flospitalicy 


BREWSTER CAPE COD MASSACHUSETTS 








ELM TREE INN — 


at Brewster, Cape Cod 


A delightful old home of the Yankee clipper days, 
surrounded by shady trees and old-fashioned gardens 
Beautifully situated between ocean and bay, with 
easy access to all the Cape has to offer for recreation. 
Spacious rooms and delicious meals. Rates reasonable. 


c. F. KEITH Tel. Brewster 2 Route 6 








THE REAL OLD CAPE COD 


Spend some delightful summer weeks at Boundbrook 
Cottage, a private guest home in Wellfleet. Private 
beach, sailing, surf casting, nearby golf course, 
barbecues on the beach. C omfortable rooms, delicious 
home cooking. Cape Cod at its best. Open May to 
October. For . information and rates write Mr. 
and Mrs. F. H. Remick, Wellfleet, Mass. 











L. B. Robbins 


Harwichport Harbor 


SOUND FISHING TIP 


BY OLIVER KNOWLES 


an Cop has been in the public 
several times since 1620, and when 
fishing is mentioned it comes into its own 
again. This part of the coast from Falmouth 
to Monomoy Point on Nantucket Sound 
furnishes some of the best ground fishing 
along the Massachusetts coast. It is 
well supplied with harbors. Wood’s Hole, 
Falmouth, Cotuit, Harwichport 


eye 


also 


Hyannis, 


and Chatham are but a few of them and 
from which any of the fishing grounds may 
be reached in a short run. 

centrally 


Hyannis, the most located, is 


probably best for owners of both large and 
small craft. A yacht of one hundred and 
fifty feet ties up here each Summer and many 
are the skiffs that are launched from trailers 
along the sandy shore. 

The fishing season starts with the early 
run of large scup, a lowly fish to some, but 
great fun on a line and unbeatable in the 
pan. About the 15th of May obtain a 
bucket of squid or clams at the Barnstable 
freezer. Squid is preferred, but clams will 
answer the purpose in the spring. If the latter 
are to be used, open them on the run out 





“MOUNTAIN PASTURES” 
An Old-Time Home Off the Beaten Track 


We would like a few outdoor people to visit with us 
around our open fires and enjoy our comfortable beds 
and good food. Rates on application. 


MRS. R. I. DERBY, Owner 
P. O. Box 272 Lee, Massachusetts 








The Elm Arch Inn 


Rooms with Bath 
All Rooms equipped with Running Water 
For Attractive Booklet and Rates write: 


A. B. RICHARDSON 
Elm Arch Way, Falmouth, Mass. 











Frank and Mary Cleverley 
invite you to CAPE COD 


Come on down and enjoy our old hioned Colonial 
home with its new cottages. We've added modern 
comforts so you city folks will feel at home (we enjoy 
‘em, too) and what's more, you'll find rest and beauty 
suc h as you never find In town ac tivity, too, if you 
prefer. Restricted clientele. $6 to $9 pe r day 


HIGH BREWSTER 


West Brewster, CAPE COD, Mass. Tel. Brewster 59 
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and toss them into a strong brine solution. 
This not only hardens the bait but causes 
the tough rim-skin to slip off easily. Squid 
have only to be split, cleaned and cut into 
two inch squares, if very large and tough 
pound the split bait until it threatens to 
fall apart. 

A course should be set SW by W from the 
end of Hyannisport breakwater which will 
clear Sou’west Rock two miles off Center- 
ville. Hold this course for about five miles 
or until the beacon marking Collier’s 
Ledge lines up with a water tower almost 
due north. 

It is not imperative to hit the exact spot 
here, as the fish cover a wide area, but if a 
fairly true course has been run and the 
beacon is somewhere near the water tank, 


bottom will be found in about thirty feet of 


water. If a great deal more than that is 
discovered run inshore until it shallows. 
Use as light an anchor line as good sense 
and the size of the boat will allow and 
200 feet of three-ounce tarred fish line. 
Fish may be taken with either handline or 
rod, handlining is faster when the fish are 
biting, but a two-pound scup will furnish 
sport enough to make the rod well worth 
while. 

Everywhere in the sound a flood tide 
runs east and an ebb tide to the west; they 
run hard too, being the main reason for 
light lines. The off-shore channel com- 
mercial fishermen go so far as to use wire 
lines! 

Use an eight-ounce lead, slightly less 
with a rod, with two hooks ganged on ten- 
inch pieces of double line and fastened 
eight inches above the lead. Tie the gangs 
far enough apart so the hooks will not foul 
each other and toss the line over the stern. 
Two hooks not only attract more fish, they 
actually both catch fish. A newcomer will 
be astonished at the number of times two 
scup or a scup and a bass may be brought 
up together on the same line. 

This spot will furnish all the sport one 
might wish up to the 15th of June. At this 
time they disappear from here and schools 
of smaller scup show up around Bishop and 
Clerk’s Ledge. 

The tautog are in among the rocks by 
now however, and bait must be found for 
them. At the very first of the season they 
will take clams like scup, but the very best 
bait are soldier crabs, sometimes called 
hermits. These may be obtained from bait 
dealers around town or picked up at low 
water on the sandy bars of Lewis Bay and 
Egg Island. 

During June the best place for tautog are 
the numerous rocks off Hyannis and Center- 
ville. These are close to shore and can 
easily be fished with a skiff and outboard. 
Some of them, such as Sou’west, Bearse’s 
and Gardiner’s Rock, may be found on 
chart No. 1209 of Nantucket Sound and 
Approaches. Those without a boat may 
even get them from the end of the Hyannis- 
port breakwater. 

Be sure to anchor so the tide and wind 
will cut the boat toward the rock to be fished. 
Sometimes, when fishing inshore, the wind 


L you are used to the 
ordinary outdoor furniture 
made of wood, you will be 
amazed at the COMFORT and 
pleased with the CONVEN- 
1ENCE of the “MAR-NO- 
LAWN” chairs and tables. 
As time goes by you will be 
surprised by their puRABIL- 
ivy and their fine lasting 
finish. The unusually wide 
arms will hold your book or 
your glass. The large wheels 
with their wide tread enable 
you to move from sun to 
shade with hardly any ef- 
fort and do not mark the 
turf upon which they rest. 
The gleaming white enamel! 
of their finish contrasts 
beautifully with the green 
of the lawn and, if you want 
other color, they may be 
had unfinished but weather- 
proofed with a coat of oil, 
the best foundation for paint 
of any color you may want. 
For the white chairs there 
are the “MAR-NO-LAWN” 
cushions in a variety of 
colors to give you not only 
contrast but comfort. 


@ The Standard chair is 
illustrated but there is the 
big De Luxe chair as well. 
The Standard table is large 
enough to seat six people 
and the little coffee table is 
just right for tea for two. 


Tue Stanparp No. | Caain (as illustrated) costs $10.00 at 
the factory in White or Green enamel; unfinished but weather- 
proofed with an oil coat only $8.00. 


4 descriptive circular and the name of your nearest dealer is 
yours for the asking or they can be ordered direct from the factory 


if you wish. Visitors to the White Mountains are very welcome 
to inspect our showrooms at the factory in Littleton, 


MAR-NO-LAWN, INC. 


Littleton, New Hampshire 








| PLYMOUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
| Information Bureau, Plymouth, Mass. 
Please send me Booklet 
Name 
Address 
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wstome Plymouth 


CALLS YOU 
VISIT PLYMOUTH ROCK 
STAY AWHILE 

Plymouth Offers 


20 miles of ocean front with wide sandy 
beaches. Over 100 fresh water lakes. 


ee e, * Public camp grounds. Myles Standish 


| Reservation, covering 11,000 acres. 
| Good Hotels, Tourist Homes, Golf 
| Courses. Good restaurants, shore din- 
2 ners. Fresh and Salt Water Fishing. 





© Come to... 


on MARTHA’S VINEYARD— 


The Vacation Isle 
New England's Finest 
Seashore Resort Average 

Water Temperature 72 
Surf and Deep Sea Fishing — 
Golf, Riding, Boating, among 
the Vari Recreations — 

Constant Ocean Breezes. 
MODERN HOTELS, INNS, 

COTTAGES 


For Booklet and Detailed 
Information write 





INFORMATION BUREAU, 
oOEPT. oO 


OAK BLUFFS, MASS. 


Have You Changed 
Your Address? 


oa) 
OAK BLUFFS 





Hawthornelnn 


AND COTTAGES 






EAST GLOUCESTER 
on Cape Ann, MASS. 


The North Shore's most 
charming vacation resort 


Sandy Beaches, Surf Bathing, 
Tuna Fishing, Golf, Art Colony 
Delicious Seafood Dinners 
Cocktail Lounge, Dancing nightly 


Accommodates 500 





Single room, kitchenette apart- 
ment or cottage accommodations 


American Plan from $35 a week 


\ 4 LeRoy Race, Manager 
YANKEE... 3 














Stratfield Hotel 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
“The Comfort Center of New England” 


ROOMS from $3.00 


E. G. Ersenman, Manager 








KENT HOUSE 
| FIELD POINT ROAD 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


| Forty-two minutes from Grand Central. A 
Tasteful 
rooms overlooking the Sound. Fine food and 
beautiful surroundings. 


country home away from home. 


Epwarp C. Foce 


Tel. Greenwich 500 Cocktail Lounge 








SPECIAL for JULY 
Cob-Smoked 


HAMS 


Mildly cured, delicious 
flavor. Whole or string half, 
30 cents a pound. 

Also bacon, boneless rolls, 
and smoked shoulders. 


Order Today 
EVERETT A. GILE, Tilton, N. H. 














Southern New Hampshire, 65 miles from Boston 


FOR SALE — Unspoiled and in perfect condition 
for immediate occupancy. Original interiors, includ- 
ing wood carving and paneling of unexcelled architec 
tural distinction rarely found in farmhouses of the 
| type. Complete modern improvements inconspicu- 


ously added. Artesian well. Incomparable 100 mile view 
to White Mountains. Write F . Trumbull, Con- 
| cord, Mass. Telephone Conc ord 1277. 








That Change of Address 


— please let us have it now 
YANKEE, INC. 








YEWS, RHODODENDRONS 
AZALEAS and a general line of other 
Hardy Ornamentals. 


Send for general catalog 


WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Framingham, Mass. 
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| is stronger than the tide, in that case anchor 
to the windward, the lines however, must 
always be thrown so the tide will carry the 
bait scent to the rock. 

Never cut a powerboat motor until the 
anchor has taken a firm hold. Once the 
flukes are set the chances are they will not 
cut out, but sometimes they skip over the 
stones before they can reach ground. A 
good trick to remember if an anchor should 
em- 


lock under a rock is one commonly 
ployed by those used to the grounds. Pull 
| the anchor rode up short as possible and 
secure it, then 
with the tiller hard over. 


go ahead under slow speed 

This rarely fails 

to twist the anchor from whatever it might 

be caught under and enables a good bower 
and line to be saved. 

The white bottom surrounding a rock 
should be fished rather than the rock itself, 
but if the rock should be struck, clean the 
line at once for fish will never bite a weed- 
fouled hook. When fishing this way many 
small nibbles and jerks will be felt. These 
are made by the thieving cunners, too small 
to catch but able to steal bait faster than it 
can be put on. Try fishing further away 

| from the rock, the tautog will smell the 
bait and come after it but the cunners dare 
not leave their stony shelter. 

Through July and through September 
the fishing moves to the ledges around 
Bishop and Clerk’s Light. Take a course 
SSE from the red buoy off Hyannisport 
breakwater and run three the 
Hallet’s Rock buoy, off Point Gammon; 
we call it the Middle Ground buoy. This 
is the second buoy south of Gammon; the 
first marks Gazelle Rock and is locally 
known as the Inshore After passing 
Middle Ground, run to the east until the 
Inshore buoy just touches the rocks on the 
west end of Point Gammon, then run off 
shore until the Middle Ground buoy lines 
up with the east end of a heavy stand of 

Centerville. Run by the 
marks a bit and throw the anchor, allowing 


miles to 


buoy. 


trees towards 
line enough to drop the boat so the above 
mentioned points align correctly. This is 
another time to remember the direction of 
the tides. For scup and rock bass, use squid 
or mackerel; they both will take either, but 
the tautog will still insist on soldier crabs. 
The very best fishing will be found as a 
hard running tide begins to slacken and 
just before it reaches its full force in the 
opposite direction. But if the fishing seems 
too slack here, run to Bishop’s a mile away 
and try the ledges. 
from the light to a red nun buoy two miles 
to the southeast. A boat may cross from one 
| side of the rip to the other close to the light 
on the north, but don’t, under 
cumstances, attempt to cross to the south 
unless fully a mile from the light. 
Tautog and scup may be taken along this 


any cir- 


ledge all Summer, and one only has to be 
careful that the boat is anchored so the bait 
is taken toward the rip by the tide. 
is a good place to lie in a heavy breeze for 
the leeward side of the rip is always smooth. 
Still further off shore is another good 

| ground. Just where the ledge ends the water 


This also 


An unbroken reef runs 













DODGE POND 
CAMPS 


SPRING FISHING 
Maine's best for trout and salmon — 
try the Dodge Pond pool in late May 
and the month of June. 
SUMMER VACATIONS! 
Cabins with modern conveniences. 15 miles of 
hiking trails. Three golf courses close by. Boating, 
bathing and tennis. 
FALL FISHING! 
Splendid fly-fishing in September right up to 
October 15th. Christian Clientele. 
Write for rates and booklet 


FRANK L. BADGER, Prop. 90 Main Street 


RANGELEY LAKES, MAINE 











MAYFLOWER 


ON THE SEA 


Martin Point, Friendship, Maine 


One of Maine's finest Colo- 
nial inns. Location unequalled 
for natural scenic grandeur 


Directly on water. Highly in- 
vigorating air, always cool. 
Unusual food. Refined, restric- 
ted clientele. Reservations 
oo required 













Write for Illustrated Folders 














DREAM WOOD PINES 


Ice Cream Special Dinners 
Fountain Service Sea Food 
PHILIP E. SHERMAN 
ROUTE 3 BAR HARBOR, MAINE 


For reservations, address: Hulls Cove, Maine 











The Aspinguid 
Ogunquit by the Sea, Maine 


Famed for home comforts and excellent table. 


Sea 
food in attractive variety. Two minutes’ walk to 
bathing beach. Cool, vine-covered verandas afford 
an extensive view of dunes and ocean. Restricted 
clientele. Moderate rates. Booklet. Ownership Man- 
agement: Mr. and Mrs. Leon E. Hatt. Telephone: 
Wells, Maine 8495. 








BAYSIDE LODGE 


Mr. anv Mas. Hosaarrt S. Biaxe 
HARBORSIDE, MAINE 
ON BEAUTIFUL PENOBSCOT BAY 
An exceptional place for rest and recreation. Clam 
bake picnics among the islands, sail and motor boat 
trips are arranged daily. Bathing, hiking, games and 
motor drives to Bar asker and other points of in- 


terest afford extra pleasure. Four generations of the 
Blake family have received summer guests. 


Excellent Home Cooking 
All Modern Improvements 
Best References Given — Booklet on Reques: 
Rates: $15.00-$23.00 per week 
Season — June 15-Ocrt. 1 
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shows whirls from the tide cutting around 
underwater boulders. Anchor half way be- 
tween these whirls and a red nun marking 
the end of the rip. When fishing any of these 
grounds never throw bait scraps over, 
especially bloody scraps. Blood and offal 
will attract sharks and then fishing is done 
in that place, for they will break every line 
in a few minutes. 

Towards the middle of August the weak- 
fish, or squeateauge show up. They are 
top feeders; that is, they don’t take a still, 
deep bait, but strike when a line is being 
pulled up for inspection. This fish must be 
played very gently; they make a tremendous 
fight, but their mouths are tender as gauze 
and they must be gaffed aboard. This is 
where a rod is to an advantage over a hand- 
line and they are well worth catching with 
weight varying from five to ten pounds. They 
are a beautiful fish and shaped more like 
a brook trout than any other salt-water 
fish; in fact, they are known as salt-water 
trout to some. 

By the 15th of August scup, striped bass, 
rock bass, weakfish, and bluefish are in 
full season. Stripers are taken with a 
trolled spoon or feather among the rocks off 
Point Gammon and blues with the same 
bait or eelskin in the open water between 
Bishop’s Light and Poponesset Point, or 
better still the Horseshoe Shoals SW by W 
from the Hyannisport breakwater. 

This shoal is also the shark center for the 
Sound, and, being but eight miles from 
Hyannis, is regularly visited by sharking 
boats. When sharking use a hook forged 
from 54, steel and about six inches long. 
Attach six feet of chain and a swivel to the 
hook and use a line similar in size to an 
ordinary clothes line. 

Bait with a whole mackerel cut well at 
the gills, this releases the blood and spreads 
more scent. At the same time throw over 
several well chopped mackerel for chum. 
Needless to say, never pull a live shark 
aboard, kill him with a blow on the nose 
with a baseball bat. 

Another large sea denizen found around 
the Sound is the stingray or stingaree. They 
are of the ray family and some have been 
caught weighing over two hundred pounds. 
They are liable to take most any bait over 
the side and will be recognized from any 
other fish by the heavy but gentle sag on 
the line. They are of course remarkably 
strong and can only be landed by patience 
and careful handling. Let them run under 
a steady pressure and take in fast when they 
ease up. A rod such as would be used here 
would probably be too light, but with a 
handline they can be brought alongside in 
a few minutes. 

Be especially careful of the long snaky 
tail. It will be nearly six feet long and armed 
with hundreds of spines. These spines in 
addition to wounding painfully allow the 
black slime from the fish’s body to enter a 
laceration and cause serious infections. 
This tail seems to have no bony joints, but 
is as pliable as a blacksnake and being the 
creature’s main armament it thrashes the 
water to foam as he is brought alongside. 








RSON CAMPS 


JACKMAN, MAINE 


Here is an ideal spot for this Summer's 
vacation enjoy rest and quiet where 
nature is at its best! 


For over thirty years famous for hunting 
and fishing boats and guides available. 


On the shore of Big Wood Lake, one 

fourth mile from main highway. Direct 
Route from Portland to Quebec City on fa 
mous Arnold Trail. All cottages with private 
bath and main dining room modern 
conveniences 


Always something to do: motoring, boat 
ing, swimming, fishing, hunting, tennis, 
golfing nearby. 


Send for Booklet 


Mrs. E. A. HENDERSON, Prop. 








Your Vacation... 


Spend it at The Cape in a Cabin home among 
the pines on Maine's beautiful Lake Thompson 
A delightful summer colony of attractive, com 
fortable housekeeping cabins with all modern 
conveniences 

Good salmon, togue and bass fishing swim 
ming, boating, hiking, tennis all vacation 
pleasures 


The Cape makes possible a real vacation for the 
whole family at a cost to fit your purse. Re 
stricted clientele 

Write for Booklet on Rates 


. E. BEAN & SON Box Y Oxford, Me. 


- 





Good fishing for Bass, Salmon, 

Trout Now until Sept 0 

Summer vacation diversions for 

all the family. Modern Cottages 
Delicious Meals 


= Restricted $35 Weekly ~- Bovklet Ee 
HILLSIDE CAMP CLUB sox 47y BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE 











RANGELEY TAVERN 


RANGELEY, MAINE 
@ Delicious food, the best of beds; moderate rates — 
Rates reduced during June and July 
@ American or European Plan. 


Ray L. Lisherness, Manager 


Box 1105A Rangeley, Maine 








SOUTHPORT, MAINE 
A delightful and restful Seaside Hon catering to 
refined folk looking for a well-rounded, vet homelike 
resort 
Boating, Fishing, Automobiling, Dancing, 
Bowling, Golfing 
Rates $17.00 per week $3.00 per day 
Write for Booklet: E. M. SNELL, Prop 














FINESr 


BRICK OVEN BAKED BEANS 


Incomparable is what eyicures say about the Baxter 
way of preparing this famous New England dish 
Slowly baked for long hours in brick ovens, they 
just melt in your mouth. California Peas, Red Kid 
neys or Yellow Eyes available in tins and glass pots 
H.C. BAXTER & BRO Brunswick, Me 
1f your grocer hasn'tthem order by mailfrom Caricton R 
Mills, Box M, Fryeburg, Me. Price List on request 














Those who wish may find fishing and 
excitement in plenty from May to the first 
heavy frosts in the Fall, but after that the 
fish disappear, either off shore or to warmer 
water south. This is the time to wash and 
overhaul gear in preparation for storage. 
There is still fishing, but it is left for the 
rest of the year to hardy codfishermen who 
tend the open Atlantic off Monomoy all 
winter. 





ATTEAN LAKE 


CAMPS 
JACKMAN, MAINE 


ay 


ae 
Ge te 


Fishing, Hunting, Recreational Resort. Ideal for 
summer vacationist Ever convenience Every 
Sport. Swimming. Canoeing and Mountain Climbing 


ONE CENTRAL DINING ROOM 


21 Log Cabins, all with bath; a large office. Expert 
guides eal outdoor meals hree Jersey cows 
z om our camp garden. Rates reasonable 
et and map on request 


RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop 















HOUSE and LODGES; 


GRAND FISHING 

From “ICE OUT" till the last day of the 

season you get Maine's Finest Trout and 

Salmon fishing in Parlin and outlying 

ponds. Handy to Moosehead, Moose 

River, Attean Lakes, et« 

SUMMER VACATIONS 

The ideal place for the whole family to enjoy a happy 

vacation Modern hotel or individual log cabin 

accom modations. Swim ming, b ing, mountainclimb- 

ing, tennis, and many other r eations; with golf 

nearby. Reasonable rates 

12 miles South of Jackman on U.S. Route 201 

Write for Free Booklet 

H.C. McKENNEY, Box 12A, Jackman Sta., Me 

















NAGARDA~A Farm Camp 


LISBON, MAINE (Open the Year ‘Round) 
Home, camp and farm in one happy project for 20 
children 4 to 12 yrs. Flexible program adjusted to 
individual needs. Cabins, councilors, farm animals — 
including pony, interesting activities. 2 mountain 
climbe for oldest boys. Home care and supervision 
Rate reasonable. Address Ethel W. Wagg, 1353 
Hawthorne St., Malden, Mass., or Mr. and Mre 
Robert A. Wagg, Lisbon, Maine 








Cottages 
— Business Propertres 
Write for FREE list 
UE’S 
Lae CHANGE 
Farmington, Me- 


REAL ESTATE EX 


Box 3A 














CAPE PORPOISE 
GOOSE ROCKS BEACH 


Maine's ideal vacationland 
in a country of wonderful 
beaches and a picturesque 
rock-bound coast. Swimming, 
sailing, fishing . . . rolling golf 
courses... four municipal 
tennis courts . . . two shuffle- 
boards. 

Every Summer Sport 
SUPERB MODERN HOTELS 
SUMMER COTTAGES TO RENT 

For FREE Booklet, write 
KENNEBUNKPORT 
INFORMATION BUREAU 
BOX 1010 
KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 




















KENNEBUNK BEACH 
MAINE a 
For a Wonderful Vacation 


Beautiful Sandy Beach — Sporty Golf 
Tennis — Sailing — Deep Sea Fishing 
100 Rooms. Elevator Service 
Complete Sprinkler System 
Delicious Food Selected Clientele 


$35 to $49 weekly, American Plan 
George J. Wentworth, Prop. 














Located on beautiful Gooch’s Beach 
Totel Modernized Throughout 
Bath Houses on Our Own Beach 

For Booklet and Rates Apply to 
MRS. ADELAIDE DAY, Manager 


vvyv 











THE 
WENTWORTH 
Kennebunk Beach, Maine 
A Homelike, comfortable and moderate priced 


hotel, planned for people who are in search of a 
real vacation 


Write for booklet and rates to 
Warren K. Wentwortn, Prop 
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LITTLE OLD LADY 





(Continued from page 13) 


she get the strength? Look at her!” 

*l’ve never shirked my duty,’’ she 
smiled sweetly. “‘Even when ‘she’ 
doesn’t appreciate . . .”’ Butshe stopped. 

Reporters were coming. She folded 
her hands and smiled demurely. “Pretty 
soon I must go home,” she said. “‘My 
son will be missing me. I don’t want to 
upset him. I only done my duty. 


It was in eight papers the next day. 
And pictures of her. And captions say- 
ing: Frail little woman of 75 rescues man 
three times her weight. Always was in 
the midst of things; prefers Broadway to 
village life. Frail, angelic little Mrs. 
O’Malley refuses to take credit for her 
brave deed. Self-effacing, she says: “‘I 
done my duty.” Spectators say that she 
dragged the cumbersome body a hun- 
dred yards before she received help. 
Bringing up six sons taught her what to 
do in emergencies, the little lady says. 


worried about her crocheting which she 
lost in the water. The victim, a Mr. 
Peter Woolfort, will recover, thanks to 
the superhuman efforts of a little old 
lady, whom the love and suffering of 
motherhood endowed with more than 
human courage. Adored by her six 
sons, who are all expected to arrive 
soon. The only favor little old Mrs. 
O’Malley asked was to be_ photo- 
graphed with her six sons. 

By the next day four of her sons had 
arrived. The quiet cottage was a bee- 
| hive of activity. Soon after dawn a 
| strange pastor and his wife arrived with 
snapdragons and mint jelly; a little 
later a delegation of campfire girls; then 
a group of boy scouts; a Ladies En- 
deavour society, with a knitted sweater; 
more photographers, more reporters. 
Seated in the front yard, she kept re- 
peating: “I’m just an old lady, and 
I tried to do my duty in my frail 
way . > and from time to time she 
would shout in the direction of the 
house, to her daughter-in-law: ‘Lucy, 
bring more tea. Let these good people 
have tea, they’re tired, coming all this 
way to see me.”’ She smiled broadly at 
her daughter-in-law coming carrying 
the hundredth cup of tea... . She 
was photographed again, but first she 
waved Lucy away. “‘And do you really 
love Times Square, Mrs. O’Malley?” 





it. I always was in the midst of life. 
| But here. r 


Smiling her wistful smile, she only | 


Peering up at them she sighed: “I love 
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HILLCROFT INN 


and 
The Cellar Cocktail Room 
YORK HARBOR, MAINE 


@ Steak, Chicken, Lobster Dinners — 
Our $pecialty. 


@ Room Rates Available on Request. 

















HILLCREST INN 


AND COTTAGES 
OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


On a hill overlooking Perkins Cove and the whole 
Ogunquit Bay. Quiet and homelike, surrounded by 
pines. A library of two thousand volumes. We serve 
all fresh vegetables; the sea food is brought in at the 
Cove a few steps away. Adjacent to the Golf Club 
and the Artist Colony. Cottages from $200 to $500 
for the season. Restricted clientele. Moderate rates. 
For booklet and rates, address GEORGE D. 
WEARE, Proprietor, Ogunquit, Maine. 








THE ARUNDEL 


Kennebunkport, Maine 





Suggesting an old English inn, home-like and 
cheerful, for people of refinement — at moderate 
rates. Restricted clientele 


MISS ELIZABETH SHANNON 











Ghee GREEN HERON 
KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 
@ Small, quiet, moderately priced 


@ Specializing in fresh vegetables and 
fruits 


Write for New Booklet and Rates 


INN 

















The MONADNOCK REGION 
In Southern NEW HAMPSHIRE 
New England's most alluring and enchanting vacation- 


land invites you to enjoy its shaggy mountains, sparkling 
lekes, sports and cordial hospitality. 


For free 96-Page Illus- 
trated Booklet and Map 
write 
MONADNOCK 
REGION 
ASSOCIATION 
Edward Ellingwood, 
Executive Secretary 


PETERBOROUGH 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 











SINCE 
e 1833 


JAVERN 


PETERBOROUGH 
N. H. 


Junction US 202-101 


DELICIOUS 
FOOD 


Reasonable Rates 












Mr. and Mrs. Matthew P. Cavanaugh 


Ownership-Management 


Old House 


If you like old houses, stove in each 
room, single board closet doors, etc., 
mine is now available for $3900. It is 
opposite the public school in a small 
New England village only two hours 
from Boston, and is one half of a 
double house. Has good deal of land 
in back and fine brook. Right person 
could fix up this place in good shape 
for most any desires. Must be seen 
to be appreciated. Write, Box 240A, 
Yankee, Inc., Dublin, N. H. 








é 


Tennis — Swimming . 
Summer Fun 

in the shadow of 
Monadnock 


Delicious Meals — 
Every Comfort 


Write for Booklet 





G. Y. Austermann, Mgr. 


e EUG 
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Denman THompson’s 
“THE OLD HOMESTEAD” 
Repeated by Request! 

Original Script, Costumes, Properties 
PLAYED BY AN ALL SWANZEY CAST 
(To whom the play is a tradition) 

At the POTASH BOWL 
Swanzey Center, N. H. 

July 18, 19, 20 idmission: 50¢, 75¢, $1.00 






















The Nation’s Oldest 


official judge is Luther Emerson Barnes - 
“Squire” Barnes—born in Hardwick, 
Massachusetts, in 1842 and now since 1903 
a judge of the “district court of north western 
Worcester.”’ His home is in North Brook- 
field, Massachusetts. He rises daily at 5 
A.M., never touches and never has touched 

-liquor, tobacco or coffee, hasn’t shaved 
since 1867. His good advice to mankind is: 
“Tell the truth. Lying is the poorest paying 
habit known to man.” 


Goodspeed’s 


“Rare Americana” Catalog No. 321 ap- 
| peared recently improved if anything in 
quality over its predecessors. For an evening 
of truly enjoyable reading give us this Boston 
book-sellers catalog anytime. If you’ve never 
seen one, drop in at 18 Beacon Street and 
make your trade. 


Praise Be for This Book 


Sorry to be so optimistic this month. 
Blame it on the Spring. But really it is time 
someone started doing something about dic- 
tion in this good old United States of Amer- 
ica. It isn’t that we don’t know how to 
speak. It’s just that in late years “slurring” 
and “‘mumbline”’ and “‘doin’”’ and “gettin’,”’ 
etc., have been too much with us. Well, 
maybe you can’t teach us oldsters, but 
Schoolfield and Timberlake have the right 
idea in their new book, Sounds the Letters 
Make, another Little, Brown publication 
(priced at a dollar). Before we have all for- 
gotten altogether how to talk, these two 

| authors shall have educated a few youngsters 

as to how our letters sound and, what is 
more, recorded our speech for posterity 
When you have finished with your copy 
send it to LaGuardia, or somebody to be 
interned at the World’s Fair, or some place 
or other for future generations. 


New England Merchants 


who display and sell doublemint chewing 
| gum have been enjoying an unusual series 












HOOTOR 
GAME FARM 


HANCOCK, N. H. 


Ringneck Pheasants, Chukar Par- 
tridges, Mallard Ducks. Hatching 
Eggs, Day-Old Chicks. Grown Birds 
for Restocking. 


Also Dressed for Table Use 





MONADNOCK REGION, N. H. 


Brick End Colonial Village house, eight fireplaces, 
Dutch oven, many quaint features. Electricity. Ell 
and barn attached. 100 acres. Price only $8750.00. 
Other desirable listings 


EDGAR L. GILLETT 


East Jaffrey 
New Hampshire 


89 Broad St. 
Boston, Mass. 





—HIGHLAND HOUSE 


A_ Charmin Vacation Home. Many 

SPORTS - 12 to $20 weekly 
COLONIAL MANSION 

Colonial charm, modern comforts. Private 

baths. $18 to $25 weekly 

All rates include meals. Tasty New Eng- 

land Cooking. Folder. Restricted 

Mrs. E. E. Thompson, Durham, N. H 

Both located on Lamprey River 











WE HAVE LUMBER 


Hard wood, including basswood and white ash; spruce 
and hemlock (boards and dimension); also pine 
(round -edge and square and fine dimension). Reasona 

ble Prices. Sales for Cash. For details, write: Overiook 

Qocoamees, Windy Row, Peterborough, N. H. 
fel. 172. 








o ae TREE SERVICE —— 
TREE SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN A DECADE 
BARBER TREE SERVICE 


Peterborough, N. H. Telephone 346-21 








LANE’S Genuine 
OLD FASHIONED 
WOODEN BUCKETS 
Quaint — Useful — 
Typically Yankee! 


C. L. LANE CO. 


East Swanzey, N. H. 














of broadcasts lately sponsored by the 
Wrigley Company. 

Billy B. Van, Mayor of Newport, N. H., 
acts as Good Will Ambassador on the pro- 
gram each week. He is introduced to the 
parade of home talent as it appears before 
the microphone, each act or group endeavor- 
ing to boost the home town as well as 
Yankeeland. 

To date some eighteen cities have been 
visited by Ambassador Van and his staff, 
with a grand climax at the end of each Sun- 
day evening entertainment of a presentation 
of a giant parchment scroll. 

“Good old Yankee entertainment, put on 
by regular, everyday folks like you and me,” 
says Mr. Van in describing the spirit of these 
occasions. 


YANKEE... IS 





HAMPTON 


An ideal beach resort for family or indi- 
vidual. Select patronage. For Illustrated 
Folder and Hotel Guide, write Secretary, 
Chamberof Commerce, HamptonBeach,N.H. 


On the Meu Hampshirg Gast 








BE IS 
CA PS 


Want to spend your vacation at a camp founded 
in a real Yankee Homestead twenty-five years 
ago? 

Without losing character, this camp has been 
kept up-to-date. The old homestead provides 
central dining facilities and a few rooms. Cab- 
ins, nestled in a century old pine grove, give pri- 
vacy and comfort with all modern conveniences 
Recreation facilities bring back the joy of living 


BY YANKEES —— FOR YANKEES 
Write for Booklet Y and rates 


FOSTER and ELIZABETH STURTEVANT 
SOUTH CHATHAM, N. H. 



















92-page profusely illustrated 1940 
booklet .. . on Swimming, Golf, 
Movies, Motor’ Boating, 
Public Area and Camp 
Grounds, Antique Shops, 
Fishing Guide, Hunting In- 
formation, Real Estate Brokers, 
Mileage Chart, Map, etc. 


Places where you can spend as 
little or as much over a short or 
long period of time as you desire. 





Write for Booklet L to 
LAKES REGION ASSOCIATION 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 


ip [NDIAN (AVE LODGE 


AND OTTAGES 


On Beautiful Cake Sunapee 


A delightful family resort ideally situated 
among the pines. Good food prepared by 
excellent cooks. All land and water sports. 
Recreation Hall. 
70 rooms—53 with private bath 
Rates $4—$5.50 day. Selected clientele 
For Illustrated Booklet , wrtte 

M. G. Chase, Manager Box 118 


LAKE SUNAPEE-NEW HAMPSHIRE- 
— ee —_ 
¥ Bu a. ee Ahot el 

c LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 
The Ideal Vacation Spot 


All summer sports. Good food 
Modern accommodations. Rates $23 to $30 week. 
Special Rates from late June to July 13 
estricted Clientele 
New York Office: MUrray Hill 2—8323 
HERBERT Brewster, Prop 


* The New London ‘Players 
NEW LONDON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Tel. New London 83-12 
EIGHTH SEASON: July 3rd-Sept. | 
Wed. through Sat. 8:30 p.m. D.S.T. 
Professional Company 














Barn PLaynoust 


Broadway Successes 
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George French 


Last one in’s a monkey! Swim hour at camp 


BOOK REVIEWS 


BY JAMES MALACHY 


Re-enthronement of Art 

. one dark, rainy day when we 
buried a Russian doctor. A ragged band of 
Serbian reservists stood in the mud and 
played the Russian and Serbian anthems 
out of tune. The horses on the truck slipped 
as it was being loaded, and the coffin fell off. 
When the chanting procession finally dis- 
appeared over the hill, I was glad that the 
rain on my face obscured the tears I could 
not hold back. I felt in my heart, then, that 
I never could or would be an observer, and 
that, whatever fate had in store for me, I 
would always wish to be in the ranks, how- 
ever humbly or obscurely; and it came upon 
me suddenly that I was profoundly happy in 
my profession, in which I would never 
aspire to administrative power or promi- 
nence so long as I could remain close, heart 
and hands, to the problems of disease.” 
Thus spoke R.S., a brilliant doctor and 
bacteriologist, in Hans Zinsser’s As J] Remem- 
ber Him, the Biography of R.S. (Little, Brown 
and Co., 443 pp., $2.75). And thus he lived, 
fighting typhus in Serbia and Mexico; 
cholera in famine-swept Russia. Wherever 
he was called he fought, not to kill, but to 
save men. 

Who was R.S.? His students at Leland 
Stanford, Harvard, and in the Orient will 
recognize him, but we shall respect his wish 
for anonymity. He knew good horses and 
good wines. Complete honesty and a biting 
wit enliven the scholarly pages with digres- 
sions on love, agnosticism, or louse-hunting 
in Boston! 


The author, whose life runs parallel to 
that of his friend, lets him tell the story in his 
own fine prose. Dr. Zinsser compresses here 
and there with ironical asides. Those who 
recall two sonnets in an Aélantic of some 
months ago, signed “R.S.”’ and beginning; 
“There is no tragedy in death, unless ig- 
nobly met... ,” written during his last 
illness, will again be deeply moved by this 
modest man who set so high a standard that 
he seemed to himself quite ordinary. 

His last conclusion that he is one of the 
scientifically trained who “began to suspect 

that scientific progress was so far out- 
stripping the other forms of social develop- 
ment that it was endangering our civiliza- 
tion almost as much as it was benefiting it.”’ 
He ventures that the “re-enthronement of 
art in its broadest significance,’ with a new 
Goethe or Shakespeare to point the way, 
would help the balance. 


A Noble Story 

Tragedy off the coast of New England. 
On May 23, 1939, the Squalus, newest sub- 
marine of the U. S. Navy, sank during her 
nineteenth trial dive. On that day, Nat A. 
Barrows, reporter for the Boston Globe, 
walked into its city room and, stopping for 
nothing but his directions, walked out again 
on his way to Portsmouth to cover the acci- 
dent for his paper. There he lived on the 
rescue and salvage unit ship Falcon until 
September. And now, with the knowledge 
and authority of a sailor, he tells a thrilling 
tale, Blow All Ballast The Story of the 








~ 











Squalus (Dodd, Mead and Co. 298 pp., 
$2.75). 

Aside from the drama of the story, these 
facts stand out: the absolute confidence, 
loyalty and devotion between officers and 
enlisted men; the high degree of skill and 
self-forgetfulness shown by everyone during 
the rescue and salvage operations, and 
above all, the discipline which made the 
various phases of the work successful. Never 
before had similar operations been con- 
ducted in so great a depth of water; never 
before had oxygen and helium, as developed 
by our naval medical officers, been used. 
Considering the unfavorable conditions of 
wind and sea much of the time, that thirty- 
three men out of the fifty-nine were rescued, 
was nothing short of remarkable. 

A noble story, in which not one man 
failed in courage when death was facing him. 


Squabs and the Rices 


Here’s how to How! “‘How to live on $1.00 
a week. How to earn $100.00 a week”’ (pub- 
lished by Rice and Rice, 194 Howard St., 
Melrose, Mass., 504 pp., $1.00). The author, 
Elmer C. Rice, wrote the National Standard 
Squab Book which is galloping into its 57th 
edition at two prices — $1.00 if the sender 
declares he will buy squabs from Mr. Rice; 
$2.00 if he does not lead the “pigeon life!” 
Astute Mr. Rice. 

How also deals largely with pigeons, using 
his industry as proof that theory and per- 
formance can be successfully mated; that 
money is not essential either to begin busi- 
ness or to develop present business into a 
winner. Indeed he declares that too much 
money, unless earned by experience, usually 
means failure. He tells all his business 
secrets! When he appears to ramble en- 
gagingly from the point, he is really getting 
back to it from a new angle. And How! 

The World’s Fair has an official Elmer as 
a greeter. When we go, we vote to be 
greeted by the best of the Elmers, Elmer C., 
his wife, Meta, and a couple of Racing 
Homers! Mr. Rice tells us in detail how to 
advertise; he does not need to tell us that this 
book is as smart a bit of advertising as you 
will ever see. 


Too Many Humans? 


Another man with a profitable and cer- 
tainly original small industry is F. E. Austin 
of Hanover, N. H., who invented ant colony 
houses. From setting up ants he turns to 
humans, and has a good time blasting our 
present civilization in Governments and Birth 
Control (the Rumford Press, 125 pp., $1.00). 
His so-called political govern- 
ment is that subtle and elusive substitute for 
individual self-government which has been 
ghost dancing with human populations ever 
since Cain built the first city. That with 
world and 


thesis . 


population increasing, each 
human requiring so many arable acres with 
which to support life, the have-not nations 
will continue to seize the other fellow’s land. 

His cure . . . (one cannot, he says, kill 
the mothers!), but one can, among other 
things, subsidize the serious bachelors, and 


put a heavy tax on excess children! Like the 


old man in the Kreutzer Sonata, or the 
Shakers whose organizations are models of 
voluntary continence, Mr. Austin contem- 
plates with pleasure a complete elimination 
of humanity. 

Curiously, “R.S.”’ a trained scientist, goes 
part way with him. A static birth-rate seems 
to him “our only hope for the essential sub- 
sidence of international rivalry, nationalism 
and war.” 


Three Guidebooks 


When vacation time comes, most of us 
end by going where we went the year before. 
For those of us who shy at the travel-bureau 
or the unmarked trail, there is a Vacation 
Guide by Robert Spiers Benjamin (Whittlesey 
House, 325 pp., $2.50). Anywhere in the 
forty-eight states, the Gaspé or Mexico, and 
how much it will cost us. We may motor, 
ranch, fish, hunt, eat or get cultured. We 
may even, if disposed, take the trip most 
liable to lead to matrimony! 

The author must have spent months of 
painstaking research, but his book reads like 
an adventure story, and there is adventure 
in its pages for every size pocketbook. 


guidebook — entirely about 
is by George W. Seaton, 


Another 
New England 
who has already published guides to Mexico, 
Scandinavia and the West Indies. What To 
See and Do in New England (Prentice-Hall, 
287 pp., $3.00) will suit the men. No pad- 
ding, but well thought out essentials. Be- 
ginning with a short survey of the region 
and how to get there, he motors through the 
six states. Each has its small map and “a 
few statistics and little history.”” He ends 
with helpful suggested tours, plus the ex- 
pense; and a list of hotels. The photographic 
illustrations are outstanding; and to show 
that this business-like manual is not without 
color, we pass on his description of Lake 
Dunmore: “Some people say that it looks 
like a Scottish loch. I say that it looks like a 
Vermont lake, and doesn’t have to copy 
anything elsewhere in the world to be a 
gem.” 


Being a pretty and smart female reporter 
from Boston, Mass., is one thing. When you 
add a hilarious flair for making damaging 
whoopee with the Pilgrim Fathers, you have 
Eleanor Early, who writes prime holiday 
entertainment. New England Sampler (Wav- 
erly House, 372 pp. $2.50), is just that 
bits taken from the days of Governor Win- 
throp, who forbade “common men” to wear 
“inordinate britches’ and long hair, down 
to Calvin Coolidge. 

While Coolidge was in the White House, 
his favorite jokes were with the servants. He 
would ask, when the butler passed the 
chicken: ‘“‘What’s this — ham?”’ To which 


Spend Your Vacation 
in the Mountains 


of New England 





Quiet leisure or active sports of 
all kinds, magnificent scenery. 
Mountain climbing, fishing. 





Ss 
Safe lake for bathing, boating, 
canoeing, all water sports. 

roads, interesting trips. 





Stable of fine Kentucky horses. 
Excellent 18-hole golf course. 
Tennis courts. Music, dancing. 





At the foothills of Green and 
White Mountains, on U. S. 
Route 5, up Connecticut River, 





£ 100 modern rooms with baths, 
Moderate rates. Booklet, 


William P. Lyle, Manager 


LAKE MOREY INN 
and Bungalows 











Ske CRESTWOOD 


At Rutland 


Residential Section Own Private Park 
The Gay Nineties Inn appealing to 
Motorists, Vacationists ps pore alll 
Golf Riding Tennis Lawn Games 
Good Food — Attractive and Comfortable Rooms 
Booklet American and European Plan 
Open Late June to Late October 
In the Green Mountains 


RUTLAND, VERMONT 


Vermont's Vacation Hub 
E. J. Greenwood, Manager 








Attic & 


‘Barns 
SMUGGLERS’ 
NOTCH, VT. 


Guest apartment, 
luxurious furnished 
quarters. Attic & 
Barn — Dormitories 

with showers and 
toilets. Forks House 
Cottage — Accommo 
dates six, comforts, bath 
American “Plan, 






Stowe 4-15 








GARDEN ISLAND 
ADULT CAMP “Axe. CHAMPLAIN 


CHARLOTIE, VT. 
8 hours from N. Y. City. Christian clientele. Com 
fortable equipment. Boating, sailing, excellent fishing, 
riding, tennis, golf. Rate $20.00 a week $4.00 a day 
Season rate and complete information write Mr. or 
. Herbert Y. Lorenz, P.O, Box 424, Benning- 
ton, Vt. Affiliated with Camp Woodland (for Girls), 
Londonderry, Vt. and Kamp Kaaterskill (for Boys) , 
Pownal, Vt 








OPPORTUNITIES FOR JOBS 


ARE INCREASING IN CAMP COUNSELORSHIP 
Boys 14 or older, train while enjoying camping on 
one of the finest mountain lakes. A special four-week 
period of training, beginning July or Aug. 1 for 
only $75.00. Competent instructors. Numbers limited, 
so enroll at once. Send for booklet of Camp Winnakee 
in the Green Mts 


Avery C. Bacon, West Brattleboro, Vermont 
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CRAWFORD HOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCH,N 
OEE, 





Warne for you. . 


vacation of a lifetime, at Crawford 


. the happiest 


Notch! With a sporty golf course 
and private lakes on the property, 
tournament tennis courts, riding 

stable and countless miles of wood- 
land trails, here’s outdoor life at its 
thrilling best! There’s dancing daily 

at the Hotel, with concerts, parties, 


bridge and the best of food and service. 


Write today for full particulars and rates to 


BARRON HOTEL CO.—CRAWFORD NOTCH, N. H. 











CRAWFORD NOTCH 
IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
REGISTER at the INN UNIQUE — all that the name 


implies. Relax in one of our large comfortable rooms 
— eat when you're hungry — our meals are excel- 
lent and our service thoughtful — Sun or swim — 
Laze or hike — Golf or motor; with the comfortable 
knowledge that your home of the moment is just 
that, minus all responsibility of living. And the Bill? 
It's within reach of most established people — you 
will pay it with a feeling of satisfaction. European 
and American plan rates. Would you prefer a cot- 
tage to one of our rooms — we have a few, all with 
baths, fireplace and good beds. Private swimming 
pool. Little theatre. Large library. FOLDER. 


_ 








“IT DOES HAPPEN HERE” 


is a free booklet C which relates the 


INSIDE STORY 


about the Shelburne, N. H. 


PHILBROOK FARM INN 


Where the latch string has been out and the 
welcome mat brushed continuously 365 days 
a year since 1861 or four generations, 


Irresistible weed . - Congenial, Interesting 
Christian Guests ... All Sports... Exertions 
and Relaxations... Lavish White ae 
and Androscoxgia Valley SCENERY. 
BOOKLET C is 


STARTLINGLY DIFFERENT 











TO KEEP OUR RECORD STRAIGHT 
Send us that new address! 
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the butler would gravely reply: “Chicken, 
Mr. President.’’ And Mrs. Coolidge would 
always laugh. 

If you must leave New England (and we 
certainly guiding you out), take this 
book and read aloud to the heathen about 
Lizzie Borden Lydia Pinkham, 
how to make pork apple pie. 


are 


and and 

The Newport chapter misses. It takes no 
account of the solid underpinning; the busy 
wharves and prosperous farms; the ener- 
getic and proud winter colony. The Upper 
Crust is aware of all this, and often a part 
of it. 


Poetry, Herbs, and “Little” Magazines 


John Wheelwright, a modern poet of the 
. cummings dynasty, is also “not from 
who lashes his 
race,’ as one reviewer puts it. These Bos- 
tonians! Political Self-Portrait (Bruce Hum- 
phries, 99 pp., $2.50) is on the pink side, 
but surely not a clear color. Wheelwright is 
brilliant, versatile; writes passages of real 
beauty, but he is like a Rolls, with all the 
latest equipment, and one of the wheels out 
of alignment. That it is out of line from 
intention and not from a passionate acci- 
dent, is what one can only guess — one can- 
not know — but it makes all the difference. 
In itself, being cryptic is not a virtue. After 
all, the old ““What you gwine to do when de 
rent comes roun’?” has stark implications 
which the moderns might envy. 


Adelbert M. Jakeman is a teacher of 
English, and his poems have appeared in 
many publications. Ritual (Falmouth Book 
House, 34 pp., $1.50) has, among sensitive 
reactions to nature, one called “Criticism,” 
which ends 


ee 
anywhere but from Boston, 


“T question commas in a theme; 
Condemn the grammar of a dream; 
And judge the spelling of a part 
Of all that lies within a heart.” 

Which disarms the 
wish that these 
form and mood. 


reader who would 


verses had more variety of 


Poetry World (published by Henry Harri- 
79 Fourth Ave., New York City, $3.00 
a year). Eggs as is eggs! Real nourishment 
and pleasure in these fine poems as well as 
in the expert Book Department. Nothing 
tenuous and slipshod about these robust 
pages. 

From west to east, a creative urge 
where there are many small breakers, there 
follows the big seventh wave — the giant. 
Perhaps the genius! 


son, 


“Onion soup with brandy” “Cocle 
warmers” . even the lustreless eye of a 
man who eats whatever is set before him 
would flicker at some of the recipes in Herbs 


for the Kitchen (Little, Brown and Co., $2.00). 


When the American author married a 
Latin, he introduced her to the salads and 
spaghetti of his country. She confesses in 
her preface that her own creamed macaroni 
brought on their first quarrel, for he told 
her that “presenting him with such a dish 
was practically equivalent to trying to 
poison him!’ They met each other more 





than half way in the best little book 
native and foreign ways of using herbs and 
condiments which we have seen. 

With its lucid text, clear type and large 
headings, anyone who can read will cook 
better — and save money. 


Remarkable photographs illustrate the 
interesting articles to be found in The New 
England Naturalist, a quarterly published in 
Boston at the New England Museum of 
Natural History ($1.00 a year). Just to make 
the city people homesick, we quote at ran- 
dom: The deep call of the bullfrog, 
rum, more rum” 
peepers 


**Jug-o- 
; the full chorus of spring 
, “like the loud jangle of sleighbells.”’ 
Did you know that there are eleven varieties 
of New England frogs and toads? And that 


native mice play an “important positive 
réle in the natural economy of the land- 
scape?”’ You must buy the magazine to find 


out why! 


In a refreshing breeze from the northwest 
comes the Tumble Weed, a magazine for and 
by northwest writers, published in Portland, 
Oregon, at 25 cents a copy. Loyalty to the 
old-time traditions and ideals of the West 
are part of the charm of these competent 
poems and stories. 


Equally provocative is Hill Trails, a bi- 
monthly published in Burlington, Vermont, 
and “dedicated to the renaissance of litera- 
ture” in that state ($1.00 a year). 
“And some Trails lead to the High Brows 
And some Trails lead to the Low” 
and these Vermont poems, woodcuts and 
short stories lie on the 
between. 


pleasant slopes 


Letters 


Dear Yankee: 

May I take this opportunity of thanking you 
for sending me YANKEE in lieu of Stage to which 
I was a subscriber and devotee. 

I have so enjoyed YANKEE and find the May 
issue so worth while that I am inquiring if it 
would be possible for me to secure thirty-five 
copies at reduced rates to be used as a magazine 
study in connection with my American litera- 
ture classes. 

I should greatly prefer it to the magazine 
which is now available. 

Very sincerely yours, 
L. B. 

N. B.: The above letter gives some hint as to 
the cordial reception accorded YANKEE by 
former Stage subscribers. There have been one 
or two who have objected to getting something 
for nothing, of course, which was to be ex- 
pected. But by and large that so many were 
able to make the big jump from 
YANKEE is certainly gratifying. 


Stage to 


R. S. 






Here is an old New England 
school that has successfully 
corrected Ca defects for 
over 70 y 

Write fo Jer Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Direster 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 


419 Boylston St. Boston, Maas. 
| 
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CENTRAL S 


600 outside rooms, private bath, 
tub and shower, Colonial Maple 
furniture, Venetian Blinds, and 
beds with innerspring mattresses, 


SINGLE with BATH from 
DOUBLE with BATH from $3 $ 


Also weekly and monthly rates 
Air-conditioned Restaurant & 
Bar. Luncheon from 50¢ - Dinner from 70¢ 
HOTEL °! scavtirvt tay, 
is 
= 
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New England Headquarters 
in New York 


The SHERRY 


NETHERLAND 


“Where the Park Begins” 
59TH STREET & 5TH AVENUE 


Rooms...Suites...Tower Apartments. Overnight 
or longer stays. Write for rates and details. 
EUGENE VOIT, Manager 
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INTERNATIONAL CUISINE 
Graybar 


Hofbrau 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 
Lexington Ave. and 44th St. 





NEW YORK CITY (Grand Central Terminal) 
DIVAN PARISIEN 
Le Rest, t Par Excell 





CUISINE FRANCAISE 
Famous for CHICKEN DIVAN and SPECIAL SALAD 
Finest VINTAGE WINES and LIQUEURS 


17 EAST 45th STREET . MU 2-9293 








WANTED 


YANKEE — December, 1936 — January, 
1937— August, 1937—November, 1937 
and August, 1938. 
P. WORCESTER, Circulation Dept. 
YANKEE, INC., DUBLIN, N. H. 














| NEWS FROM NEW YORK... 


About a year ago this time, we were get- 
ting letters from New York hotels telling us 
about advanced rates for the summer season 
Well, this year it’s different. Here’s the Man- 
aging Director of The Berkshire, Martin 
Sweeney, for example, who writes us of his 
revised room rate as of June 1st — down- 
ward 20%. 

All of which is, of course, in keeping with 
what we said this month about the Fair being 
just another Yankee country fair. And come 
to think of it, of course Harvey Gibson, ami- 
able president of the spectacle, is a Conway, 
N. H., native 
Slopes Inn in Cenway has anything to do 
with it, a staunch Republican, too. There’s 
elephants on the walls 


and, if his bar at the Eastern 


and if he likes you, 
you'll get an elephant pin, what’s more. Per- 
sonally, if we were bondholders of the Fair, 
we'd fire all that fancy music they’ve got 
lined up and keep only Mr. Gibson to do the 
singing (yes, he was on the Bowdoin Glee 
Club), with the waiters and waitresses from 
the Swiss pavilion as accompanists. 

Be that as it may, of course you know how 
it was that Philip Morris, one of Nashua’s 
local business men, came into the limelight 
on New Hampshire’s part in the Fair this 
year? Why, he just told Mr. Gibson he was 
from New Hampshire and, before he was 
through, Mr. Gibson just gave him two or 
three buildings and threw in one or two 
others for good luck. They say if he hadn't 
left when he did, he’d have had the whole 
Fair grounds in the bag. Well, that same 
Philip Morris must have a way with him, 
because now he’s gone and sold YANKEE a 
space down there in one of those buildings 
and we really weren’t going this year at all 
Takes a Yank to persuade a Yank, we guess 
See you there? 

Other news seems to be that Abercrombie 
& Fitch of New York are opening a new shop 
in Hyannis, Mass., this year, and they’d 
really like to hear from any interested Yanks 
that’d like a copy of their fine new catalog. 
We’ve looked it over, and it’s really some- 
thing in the sport goods line. Drop a line to 
J. O. Montgomery, care of the company, 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street, New York, 


and do yourself and YANKEE some good. 
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NEW YORK$.3-?° 
Round Trip $5.50 on Yankee 


Flagships ‘Arrow’ & ‘Comet’ 
From Boston te New York $3.95; round trip $6.75 


COLONIAL 
sat LINE 


Lv. Providence nightly 8 p. m. (D.S.T.) 
Di 222 















400 ROOMS az $490 


Travel-wise visitors to New York know 
that there is one place to stop where you 
can ask for — and get — a minimum rate 
room ...and it's The Lexington! Here, 
400 outside rooms with combination tub 
and shower bath, circulating ice water, 
and four-station radio — one-half of the 
entire hotel — are always available at $4.00 
per day, so you have maximum assurance 
of accommodations at the price you want 
to pay. You are also assured of the kind of 
service you like — for The 
Lexington is recognized 
everywhere as ‘‘New 
York's Friendly Hotel”! 
Let us welcome you as a 
guest! 


Binge 


Wi CHARLES E. ROCHESTER 
= Vice-Pres. &@ Mang. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST., NEW YORK 


Ty heighten 
lhe enpoyment 


of 


HOME OF THE 
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your visit to New York 


Stay at The Biltmore 


Guest rooms are spacious, lux- 
uriously appointed; dining 
rooms, of highest quality; 
service skilled, courteous; lo- 
cation, most convenient; the 
atmosphere one of distin- 
guished, home-like charm. 
Single Rooms, $5.00 up 
Double Rooms, $7.00 up 
With Twin Beds, $8.00 up 
THE BOWMAN ROOM 
for Dancing and Entertainment 
at Dinner and Supper 


on 


THE 


BILTM 


David B. Mull 
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YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, use this column to state your wants or 

needs, YANKEE assumes no responsibility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 

you've got your job — or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. One six line ad per month allowable. 
Ads in which no change of copy has been made for three months are automatically dropped. 


: i ” Pix > - 
Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 








IS THERE A MUSICIAN WHO CAN TRANSPOSE 
AND COPY LEGIBLY a number of lovely songs of 
which I have copies for high voice, but which, being a 
contralto, I am anxious to sing without straining either 
myself or my listeners? For this service I will pay cash, 
and will supply music paper and the songs. JJ y401 





TRAVELING SALESMAN, age 27, married. Three 
years’ experience selling to dealers in New England and 
New York, in business affected by the war. Desire new 
line with responsible house, showing opportunity to 
develop. income equal to previous earnings of over $40 
a week. JJy413 





HOTEL MANAGERS, PLEASE ADVISE. Have you 
use for gregarious, attractive, efficient, and enthusiastic 
girl, recently out of college, as hostess, desk clerk, or 
perhaps assistant cook? cook? JJy402 


WHO WOULD LIKE A SUMMER VACATION IN 
MAINE? To either a middle-aged woman or couple I 
will give room and board and a happy summer in ex- 
change for very light household duties and preparation 
of my meals. (Occasionally my husband comes down for 
week-ends.) Our home is beautifully situated on an 
island in the Penobscot Bay. Ideal if you like bathing 
and the quiet life. The highest references given and 
required. JJ y403 
WANTED: Cook-housekeeper for business couple. 
Not a managing housekeeper, but real neat, clean 
worker who would appreciate an up-to-date modern 
home, about 30 miles from New York City, in the 
country. Those who get lonesome need not apply. Salary 
moderate, depending on ability and experience. Refer- 
ences required. € Give details in first letter. JJy404 
MAN OF 60 YEARS, clean, healthy, orderly and 
systematic, would like to take care of gentleman's home 
— good painter, light carpentering. knowledge of gar- 
dening and chickens—for board, lodging, and pay. 
JJy405 
EXPERIENCED YANKEE BOOKKEEPER wants 
to contact a few more “smaller businessmen" with a 
view of doing their bookkeeping, social security and 
unemployment reports, tax returns, etc. Part-time 
basis by mail. Very reasonable rates. JJ y406 
IS THERE A WOMAN LIVING ALONE who would 
like a congenial companion? Prefer small town or coun- 
try, in northern New England. Can sew, cook, knit, 
etc.; like a quiet home life. Useful = semi-invalid. 
Glad to give further information. JJy40 
WANTED: Summer boarders who an like the peace 
and quiet of an old colonial farm, fresh milk (will even 
let you milk the cow if you wish), eggs, homemade 
butter, plenty of good wholesome food, and an ole 
swimmin’ hole. JJy4 
AM TRYING TO GET OUT OF FLORIDA s0 can 
breathe and live. Some day hope to write book on why 
women hate to work for women. If I could get position 
in Massachusetts or Connecticut, with gentleman of 
good character who likes good cooking and real N. E. 
housekeeping, I would sell enough furniture or ring to 
make trip up. Is anyone interested? JJ y409 
WANT TO SWAP LOYALTY, perseverance, person- 
ality, college education, cost accounting training, indus- 
trial engineering experience, practice in sales corre- 
spondence for a real opportunity in a small honest-to-gosh 
Yankee company. When may I come to see you? JJy410 
MY SIX SONS are now raised, and so will be glad to 
take normal children on my Maine farm to board, or 
man and woman well enough to look out for themselves. 
Will send particulars. JJy4i1 
DEPENDABLE YANKEE FARMER desires care- 
taker’s job on city business man's Maine or N. H. farm. 
Married, good health. Have tools to do repairs, and most 
any job on farm, care of stock and poultry. Prefer sep- 
arate house, conveniences, permanent, fair wages. Would 
help locate farm for man who wishes to buy. JJy412 
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CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS FARM HOME, 80 
acres, offers quiet atmosphere to professional people 
desiring restful vacation. Pine woods, brook, shade trees 
and roomy screened. porch. Fresh vegetables, milk, and 
eggs in abundance with typical N. E. cooking. Good 
beds, extra room for study or work. Reasonable terms. 


JJy4i4 


CAPABLE UNDERSTANDING WOMAN WANTED 
to carry full housekeeping responsibilities and give 
elderly couple some assistance in a small country town, 
Flemington, New Jersey. References exchanged. $50 
per month. JJy415 

DO YOU WANT TO PROLONG THE LIFE of the 
leather bindings on your books? If you do, we can 
furnish the prescription, and the medicine for home 
treatment, or we can give the treatment if you prefer. 
Our charges are reasonable. Books repaired or rebound. 
Consult us about your book worries. JJ y416 


YOUNG MAN, 24, married, almost finished extensive 

correspondence course in architecture, now working 

69 hours for $22 weekly for newspaper, prefers to work 

these hours at this wage for architect, contractor, 

manufacturer, or lumber company. Will go anywhere 

itt work hard at any job, which includes junior drafting. 
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YANKEE COUPLE will welcome guests in their 
century-old home near Mt. Mansfield. Lake and woods 
offer swimming, fishing, and hiking on our own acres, 
but there’s golf nearby, if you prefer. We'll provide 
Vermont cooking and comfortable rooms at reasonable 
rates. JJ402 

FASHION MINDED YOUNG LADY would like to 
connect with Woman's Specialty Shop. College and Art 
School training. Live Cambridge, Massachusetts, but 
would be willing to leave town. Suburban shops, within 
commuting distance from Boston by automobile, par- 
ticularly attractive. Might consider small investment. 
JJ403 




















TWO SERIOUS YOUNG MEN, with training and 
experience, desire to go to South America and work. 
Anyone having, or knowing of any business connections 
in South America, let us know. Come on Yankees, help 
us. JJ404 

GENTLEMAN: Thirty-seven, university graduate, 
with honors, desires a home or a position, reading, letter 
writing, companion, executive, or superintending. Any- 
thing, anywhere, with enough free time to write short 
stories. Hope some poor soul, who is alone and needs a 
friend, can use me. ve ery discreet. jjJ405 


WE ARE A SMALL ADULT FAMILY, living in 
Bethel, Connecticut, looking for a good cook and neat 
housekeeper —- May to October. House equipped with 
electricity and modern conveniences. For your privacy 
and use a detached one-room cottage. Wages, $40 per 
month. JJ406 











TO THE RETIRED BUSINESS MAN: 
time hanging heavily on your hands? Would you like 
to be affiliated in a dignified and mildly remunerative 
way with a nationally known thirty-year-old organiza- 
tion, to which you could devote as much or as little time 


Do you find 


as you wished? Write for details. JJ408 = 
COLLEGE MAN wants job on farm for 
Congenial surroundings more important 








summer 
than wage 





PROPERTY MAINTENANCE SUPERVISOR. Ex- 
perienced building field, institutional maintenance, 
trust company building, inspection. Reliable, economical 
management. Protestant, 41, married, no children 

esires connection commercial organization or private 
estate. References. JJ410 


MAN AND WIFE for small country place near Boston. 

Care of grounds and flower garden, no live stock except 

a few dogs. Requirements, total abstainer, fond of 

animals, driver's license. New cottage with modern 

improvements, library, radios, etc., together with board 

Fiat $30 per month. Give ages and previous employment 
1411 








MAN FOR LIGHT GENERAL WORK on country 
place — honest, neat, handy with tools, milk one cow. 
Wages $10 per month, board and lodging. Send refer- 
ences. JJ412 
WOULD YOU LIKE your manuscript typed by a 
publisher's and agent's reader and editor? I'll give 
criticism, do and/or suggest revisions, and also tell you 
who might be interested. My rates are ridiculously low, 
but I need the cash. JJ413 


WHO NEEDS an intelligent, dependable Maine woman, 
who can cook, sew, drive a car, type a letter, or give 
friendly care to lonely or elderly persons? Jj4i4 


DAMSEL IN DISTRESS!! Six years of secret: arial 
experience in city have left me wanting a really inter- 
esting position elsewhere in Massachusetts. Love dogs 
and outdoor life. Own car. Good references. ‘Bye now. 


jj4is 


WANTED: Paying guests, $2 a day, July and August. 
Private log cabin camp. First Connecticut Lake, Pitts- 
burg, New Hampshire. Good fishing. Use of steel motor 
boat. JJ416 

DEPRESSION WRECKED republican family of old 
American stock. Need home badly. Caretaker job 
welcome — one expert horsewoman with hunters, 
saddle, etc. We're all working, but unhappy at being 
scattered. This is gold mine for someone needing all 
around farm family. JJ417 


SWEDISH LADY wishing to live in Boston the first 
five days of each week, will exchange services as house- 
keeper and seamstress in Harvard professor's family 
of one or two, for advanced lessons in English, beginning 
October first. JJ418 


TWO YOUNG, attractive college graduates will launch 
a unique venture somewhere i in New England, **Children 
parked by the day or hour.’’ French, Spanish, English, 
swimming and music stressed and supervised. Watch 
July classified column for location. Luncheon served. 
Jj4i9 


























FOR THAT MOUNTAIN VACATION: A comfortable 
room in quiet home at Littleton, New Hampshire. For a 
day, week, or month. Breakfast and dinner if desired. 


JJ420 


WORK WANTED in a store — city or country. Many 
years experience in bakery business with father, when he 
33421 own bakery. Any offer will be greatly appreciated 
42 

PROFIT-MINDED EXECUTIVE, qualified for posi- 
tion of controller or treasurer. Capable of assuming com- 
plete responsibility for general and cost accounting; 
taxes; office management; budgeting cash and expense 

and all corporate financial, accounting and insurance 
matters. Resourceful, dependable, Protestant. With 
present manufacturer over ten years. Free to locate 
anywhere. JJ422 


IS THERE SINGLE, middle-aged man, who likes farm 
work and would appreciate a home and opportunity for 
initiative? JJ423 


WANT TO SWOP an apartment, a cottage, a beautiful 
building lot or just a bed and good food for what it’s 
worth — a goodly reasonable sum for eac 7 Horseback 
riding also to swop on the same basis. JJj424 


FAMILY OF FIVE ADULTS on country place in 
Southwestern Maine, desire services of general house- 
worker, cook, waitress. Wages subject to agreement. 
Good home, work reasonable. JJ425 


EXPERT IN COMMUNITY beautifying campaigns 
will lecture anywhere on Beautifying Home Grounds, 
How to Clean Up the Community, Our Trees, Tree 
Surgery, Livable Gardens, etc., for reasonable fee. Offer 
good for three months only. Has best references. JJ426 


THE SON OF A YANKEE PROTESTANT (age 30) 
would like to do simple cooking, care of yard, house and 
handy work around summer home. Connecticut pre- 
terred. Have had two years college and drive car. Work 
slowly, but conscientiously. JMy401 


WOULD SOME TEACHER coming to New York for 
study at Columbia University Summer Session like to 
swop her services in exchange for living quarters? Will 
turn over near-by, fully equipped 7-room apartment, 
sleeps 6 to 8, to responsible party who wishes to get a 
congenial group together for co4perative housekeeping 
Or does some family wish to come and keep open house 
for their sisters and their cousins, whom they reckon 
by the dozens while they visit the Fair? JMy403 


























USEFUL WORK WANTED — Educated man, 30, 
desires work in New England. Based on past experience, 
can work in fields concerning farm or estate manage- 
ment, contact work and investigations of business 
nature, service work, claim adjusting, building manage- 
ment, boats and marine supplies. JJ407 


MIDDLEAGED WIDOW would like a place as home- 
maker for a man who appreciates a good home, or as 
companion housekeeper for a woman who doesn’t care 
to live alone. New Hampshire or Massachusetts pre- 
ferred. A good home is essential. JMy404 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Real Estate 


Where to Stay 





FOR SALE Cape Cod type cottage and barn, built 
about 1820, 1100 feet altitude, sixty-mile view, five 
miles from Hill village, New Hampshire, ten from New- 
found Lake, in small summer colony. Two wells, three 
acres, electricity, new roof. Low price to desirable 
purchaser. K. B. Murpock, Hill, New Hampshire. 








FOR SALE — Summer cottage, Hebron, New Hamp- 
shire, Newfound Lake west shore, electric pump and 
lights, pump house. Guest house, 5 rooms, 2-car garage, 
running spring, state road, open in winter. 1 mile 
Hebron, 5 miles Bristol. Excellent views. Box 47, 
Lynnfield Center, Massachusetts. 

190 ACRE FARM in popular summer resort. Ideal 
summer home. Good buildings. Colonial house. Two 
trout brooks. View. Hunting. Skiing. Unfailing spring 
water. Good roads. Quiet. Near lakes, camps, and Dart- 
mouth College. $2,500. Cart Howe, Strafford, Vermont. 





LAKE SHORE property for sale; 500 feet sandy cove; 
woodland; large old house; electricity; town water; 
paved road; near New London, N. H. Sacrifice sale 
because of illness. Inquire WInsLow OsBoRNE, Attor- 
ney, Concord, New Hampshire. 





FARMS! Hill tops, lake shores, ocean fronts for summer 
and all year homes. Fertile valley farms for profit. New 
England, the East and Florida covered in our catalog of 
1400 bargains; copy mailed free. Strout REALTY, 
810-AP Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 





FOR SALE: Shingled camp. Living room, two bed- 
rooms, kitchen, porch, fireplace. Partly furnished. 
Wood on place, water rights. Above Contoocook River, 
New Hampshire. Cheap, as cannot use. Box RE 40, 
626 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass 


TO .'\.+., JEFFERSON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Nine-room furnished house with modern improvements 
Beautiful mountain view on Presidential Highway. Six 
bedrooms, large porch, space for three cars. Box RE 39, 
YANKEE, 626 Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass 


FOR SALE: Seven acres near lake front, of one of 
America’s foremost painters, two buildings, nearby ten- 
nis and swimming club. Write YVANKE., Box MBB, 
Dublin, New Hampshire 


FOR SALE To settle an estate, ‘‘ Riverside Farm,’ 
situated 12 miles from Portland, Maine, on Route 1. 
F. S. Mitcneu., Freeport, Maine 


WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 


estates. Large selection 


Farms, summer homes, 
Ross H. Lowe. 





Where to Stay 





BEMIS CAMPS for a vacation in the White Mountains. 
See page 36. 


CAPE COD. De Luxe Beach Cottages on Popponesset 
Beach. Fireplaces, private bathroom each suite. Tennis 
courts, bathhouse, private beach. Restricted clientele. 
Folder on request. Box 85, Falmouth, Massachusetts 


In the shadow of Mt 





THE HITCHING POST 
Mansfield. Swimming, fishing, hiking. Comfortable 
rooms. Home cooking. Moderate rates. Mrs. RALPH 
Post, Waterbury Center, Vermont 

In the very heart of the WHITE MOUNTAINS a 
home is open to summer guests, either by the day or 
week. Comfortable beds. Good food. Reasonable rates 
Mrs. L. Lynn Cuter, Berlin, New Hampshire 





COME TO attractive private guest house in DUX- 
BURY for your summer holiday. Both single and dou- 
ble rooms with board available at moderate rates 
Address Box C, South Duxbury, Massachusetts 


WHATELY GLEN FARM, overlooking Connecticut 
River Valley, wishes summer boarders who desire quiet 
vacation. Mountains, hiking, fishing in 400 acres natural 
country. WHATELY, Massachusetts 





IVY LAWN — Rooms with and without bath. Quiet 
location. Breakfast if desired. Mrs. Westey Forpyce, 
Nantucket, Massachusetts 


NORWICH, VERMONT — One mile from Hanover, 
New Hampshire and Dartmouth College, rooms to rent 
SaRAH HAZEN. 





SMALL NEW ENGLAND HOME: View of Lake from 
sun porch. Logs on the fire evenings. Guests by day 
or week. New England cooking. Rates and photos on 
request. Emma GROVER Girrorp, Athol, Massachusetts 


GREEN SHADOWS 
Hamburg, Conn. A delightful place for a vacation 
Open all year. Excellent food. 





Crafts and Hobbies 





THE WEAVERS’ COTTAGE, Thetford, Vermont, 
announces summer classes in hand weaving. Morning 
instruction, afternoon practice optional. Reasonable 
board available in village. Many vacational possibilities, 
including the White Mountains. Dr. and Mrs. Hupert 
W. Fow.t 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS ATTENTION 
Summer finishing specials. Roll developed, printed, plus 
two 5 x 7 enlargements 25¢. 16 reprints 25¢. 5 x 7 en 
largements 10¢, Dozen $1.00. MopERn Puoro, Plaistow, 
New Hampshire 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 sets Glossy Prints, 
Seymour Service, 19 Merwin Street, 
Connecticut. 


25¢ coin. 


Norwalk, 


Crafts and Hobbies 





CUSTOM BUILT PLYWOODS, constructed to your 
specifications. Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry, Hard Ma 
ple, Cabinet lumber. Send stamp for descriptive circular 
Mater and Genunc, Dept. YI, New Albany, Indiana 


BLUEPRINTS of original designs 
den items, novelties, et 
list. HaGer Desicn 
Rockford, Illinois 


of bird houses, gar 
Send 10¢ for illustrated price 
Craft, 201 Brown Building 


LOW prices on glue, sandpaper, dowels, hinges, etc 
Free circular. Crart Supety Company, Urbana, Ohio 
HAND LOOMS built to order. Rosert Heartz, 
Epping, New Hampshire 





Stationery and Bookplates 


PERSONAL STATIONERY, 225 sheets, 125 en 
velopes, $1.00; 1000 6% Envelopes, $3.00; 1000 Busi 
ness Cards, $2.00. Samples. Exce.sion Press, Shel 
burne, Vermont. 

Card Shops Sale of broken 
generals and Holi 
Pratt, 15 Wildwood 


ATTENTION, Summer 
lots of Greeting Cards, Christmas, 
days. (No Dealers.) BARBARA W 
Street, Winchester, Mass 


PERSONAL STATIONERY: 200 sheets, 100 envelopes 





with name and address printed in colors for $1.00. 
Bacon Otto Press, Westboro, Massachusetts 
BOOKPLATES! Samples 10 cents. Heraldic, P. O. 
Drawer 59, Calumet City, Illinois 

100 ENVELOPES printed 2 colors 75¢. Press, B-232, 


Rochester, New York 





Garden Supplies 





BLUEBERRIES: Cultivated varieties for your home 
garden we specialize in quality plants. All sizes, 
growers’ prices. Free folder. Houston Orcnarnps, K-12, 
Hanover, Massachusetts. 


FERNGLEN GARDENS Choice perennials and 
Rock Garden plants. Three plants, any one variety, 
$.50. Visitors welcome Saturdays and Sundays. Maset 
E. Turner, P.O. Box 230, Antrim, New Hampshire 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 15 blooming size Cacti, 
all different, labeled, postpaid, $1.00. Satisfaction guar 











anteed. Westex Cactus GarpeEns, Box 624, Cisco, 
Texas. 

Antiques 

WANTED A STAGE COACH. Send your address 


and I will send you a picture of my coach. If you have 
the mate to mine, we can dicker a bit. Lester Rowerts, 
Curtis Hotel, Lenox, Massachusetts 

OLD AMERICAN BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
wanted. Autographs. Old Letters. Journals. Diaries 
Single and quantities. Write for Want List. American 
AvuTocrapPs Suop, Merion Station, Pennsylvania 


OLD CLOCKS, GLASS, ANTIQUES at Macomper 
Crock Hosprtat. Ashland, Massachusetts 





Miscellaneous 


SUNNY KNOLL HANDICRAFT SHOP, Brooklyn, 
Connecticut. Hand-decorated trays, Hitchcock chairs, 
hand-woven articles, knitted and crocheted articles, 
braided rugs, quilts, hand wrought pewter. Also pot- 
tery, linen, woolens, gifts from Europe and Asia Just 
off Route 6, between Brooklyn and Danielson 





COATS OF ARMS AND FAMILY CRESTS expertly 
and faithfully reproduced in black-and-white, water 
colors or oils. Ready for framing. Over thirty years 
experience in Heraldic art. Fee $10 and up. Send com- 
plete data for guidance in estimating. Address Law- 
RENCE B. Ropsins, Harwich, Massachusetts 


“PERFECT” French Dressing made with only the 
finest quality OLIVE OIL. Ask your favorite grocer 
or buy direct from THE “PERFECT” FRENCH 
DRESSING, 60 East Street, Wrentham, Mass. 40¢ 
post paid 


WELL — WELL — WELL, it's an old, old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em 
highest references. Burton A. WiLtarp, Dublin, N. H. 
40 YARDS more or less old rag carpeting in strips 
Once used in village church. Box K, YANKEE, INC., 626 
Park Square Building, Boston, Mass 
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Miscellaneous 





ALL ROUND MASTER PRINTER desires to leave 
New York City and secure employment in a progressive 
country printing plant, understands every branch of the 
trade, layout, papers, composition, imposition, press- 
work management and selling. Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire or Connecticut preferred. Box NYC, YANKEE, 626 
Park Square Blidg., Boston, Mass. 

ju MBO KISSES. Ten delicious flavors molassés, 
peppermint, peanut butter, nut, chocolate, butter- 
scotch, marshmallow, raisin, cloye, vanilla. Three dozen 
individually wrapped, 50¢ postpaid anywhere. THE 
Tarry MAN, 299 Grove Street, Melrose, Massachusetts. 


FINEST MEXICAN GIFT SHOP in New England, 
all hand-made textiles, pottery, serapes, tile, carved 
wood, in fact everything from Old Mexico, at OLD 
TENNEY TAVERN, Marlboro, New Hampshire. 


TWO COLLEGE GRADUATES will launch unique 
venture in Hill, New Hampshire, beginning July. Chil- 
dren parked by day or hour, their luncheon served. 
Look for sign ‘‘ Youth Sanctuary. 


MEN’S SPORT SHIRTS in white, blue or green. Excel- 
lent for Tennis or outdoors. Sizes small, medium or 
large. 60¢ postpaid. STATLER TEXTILE, Lowell, Mass 


BACHELOR YANKEE, 27, in _ business, desires 
acquaintance of refined young lady with c: none. inter- 
ested in raising animals, vicinity Worcester, Mass. Box 
FUR, 626 Park Sq. Bidg., Boston, Mass 

SPECIAL — Pure Maple Butternut Fudge, 2 Ibs., 
$1.20; plain, $1.00. Fancy Syrup, $2.40 gal., 2 for $4.50. 
Prepaid. Dup_ry Leavitt, South Royalton, Vermont. 


12 FINE QUALITY MEN'S white on white or fancy 
handkerchiefs $1.00 postpaid. Worth at least double 
STATLER TEXTILE, Lowell, Mas 


FANCY VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP, $2.50 gallon 
delivered third zone. ALFRED N. JENNE, Windsor, 
Vermont. 


Women - establish your own ladies’ and men's hosiery 
and handkerchief business. Full or spare time. Excellent 
earnings. STATLER TEXTILE, 90 Lowell, Mass. 

GR: ANITE STONE ground whole wheat flour, 7 and 
white flint corn meal. Grist Mitt, Clarks Falls, 
Connecticut. 





$1.00 


5 PAIRS LADIES’ Mercerized lisle stockings, 
i i STATLER 


postpaid. First quality. Sizes 8% to 10%. 
TEXTILE, Lowell, Mass. 





RECEIVE weekly squab checks. Thousands wanted 
daily, luxury prices. Hobby that pays. Ask Rice, Box 
325, Melrose, Mass., for eye-opening free book. 





24 BOXES FIRST QUALITY fine facial tissue — 200 
sheets to box. $2.00 postpaid. STaTLER TEXTILE, 
Lowell, Mass. 





NETTED CANOPIES FOR HIGH-POST BEDS, 
also coverlets. Authentic reproductions. GERTRUDE 
CocHRANE Situ, Deerfield, Massachusetts. 





$1.50 case 
Lowell, Mass. 


50 ROLLS PAPER TOWELS, mill ends. 
F.O.B. Lowell, STATLER TEXTILE, 





Over 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulletin. Published 
five years. Sample copy 10¢. Ads 5¢ a word. TRADERS 
EXCHANGE, 234 W. Lake Street, Chicago, III. 

100 rolls to case. 
STATLER TEXTILE, Lowell, Mass. 





MILL-END TOILET-TISSUE - 
$1.50 F.O.B. Lowell. 


BOATS — 44 footers { $2: 2.50 complete. 
Route 2, Templeton, Massachusetts. 


ADULT BEGINNERS’ PIANO COU RSE $1.25. L. T. 
Moszs, 315 West 86th Street, New York. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 
Established 1889. ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE, 56 
East 13th Street, New York. 


Hook Boat, 





HUDSON BAY BL ANKETS, complete camping, 
hunting, outdoor equipment. Catalog free. Howe Fur 
Company, Box Y, Coopers Mills, Maine. 


FOUR APRONS, flowers-in-pot pockets, $1.00. Surprise 


packages, 7 articles, 35¢. Seven-piece bedroom set, $2.98. 
Handsome bedspread, $2.00. Emma DowniNG, Topsham, 
Vermont. 





Business 





TWIN YANKEE’S 
2 Tasty Vermont Cheeses — 
Snappy “Old Skipper’’ Sage Cheese 
In cheerful green pottery bowls. The pair shipped to 
any N. E. point $1.00. Send for my Maple Cured Cob 
Smoked Ham circular. My Maple Products are best! 
“Everything that's Vermont"’ 

L. H. HARRINGTON 

Richmond, Vermont 
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BURNING 
THE BLUEBERRY PATCH 


BY ARTHUR B. PRICE 


ce 
Here in my far-off corner of 


Maine there are lots of New England stories 
to be told,” writes Mr. Arthur B. Price. 
“I write them as they happen for an 
audience of friends who are not privileged 
as I am to live here the year around. I 
send you this as one who loves New England 
and its people.” 

The opportunity looked good. There was 
a gentle wind, when of course there should 
have been none, but it blew away from the 
house. P. K. made a quick decision. He 
went down by the brook, struck a match on 
his pants and lit the grass. The result was 
gratifying. From the one spot of starting, 
the fire soon had the whole field ablaze. 
Of course they never could reach the woods, 
figured P. K.; they would stop at the stone 
wall. But the gentle wind had increased to 
a strong breeze, and the flame along a 500- 
foot front was avidly eating its way to the 
stone wall. Though P. K. was there to meet 
it with a branch of fir he had torn off a 
tree, it was getting the better of him. 

Grimy with grass soot and sweating from 
the heat he looked about for help, and there 
were the schoolchildren trooping over, 
boys and girls from eight to twelve who just 
loved the excitement of a fire. ‘‘ Hi,” said 
P. K. and pointed at the fire. “Hi” they 
yelled, and without further invitation tore 
off fir limbs and got in the midst of the 
flames. At that time I came running up from 
the shore and filled two buckets of water at 
the brook. The boys were laying about them 
with their fir boughs with all their might, 
and the girls were quite as capable, the 
blazing grass almost as high as their short 
skirts. 

Yet the fire, in spite of all, reached the 
wall, and was ready to leap it into the 
coarse high grass that might start the whole 
island going. I made excursions to the brook 
for more water and used it where it would 
seem the blaze was getting the better of the 
children. P. K. methodically swatted with 
his big branch, and the schoolchildren 
with the doggedness of animals at bay 
swatted with their little ones. Several times 
the high grass beyond the wall caught, but 
each time we got it out. I got a glimpse of 
the new schoolmistress back in the burned- 
over field, frantically ringing her bell, either 
to get her scholars out of danger or to call 
them back to their lessons. Did they heed? 
Not much! 

And now at last there was much smolder- 
ing, but the fire was out. P. K. was dead 
beat, and the children rather unhappy be- 
cause of the end of the excitement. The 
spokesman for the little crowd got him to 
lean down and yelled in his ear: “Ain’t you 
going to give us money for putting the fire 
out?”’ “Money?” said P. K. “You chillun 
come up to the house and I’ll give you some 


apples.” And 
acceptable. 

In a little while I went over to P. K.’s. 
He had sunk in his kitchen chair exhausted 
when the help lady yelled in his ear: “It’s 
started again!’’ Half awake P. K. grabbed 
and filled a pail with water and, in his 
description, “streaked it” the quarter mile 
through the soft field to find a spot as big 
as a room behind the stone wall a veritable 
furnace. When I arrived he had gotten the 
second fire out alone! 

P. K. is now 81 years old, 
came back from town later he was chopping 


the apples were quite as 


but when I 


wood. His wife, wroth at the danger he had 
exposed the island to, said, 
had your usual spring shindy. I suppose you 
are happy.” “By King,” said P. K., “that 


was a good burn.” 


“Now you have 








YANKEES JOB EXCHANGE 


(Continued from page 40) 





COLLEGE HEALTH WORK. Physician to Girls’ 
Camp. A woman physician, experienced in health edu- 
cation, now employed i in mid-western college, would like 
to return to her native New England. Boston trained in 
medicine and health education. Psychiatric training 
Enjoys teaching  - young people. Summer camp 
expe rience. JMy4 





IW WON DER W HO? I believe there | sre is a man about 70, 
who still drives his own car, and has some income 
who would enjoy the environment of a beautiful home 
and assist the owner, a widow about that age, to carry 
on the business successfully for both. Integrity and 
culture sought. JMy406 


HIGH GRADE MIMEOGRAPHING furnished at 
reasonable prices, careful editing if necessary. JMy406 


THERE MUST BE SOMEONE who needs a young 
boy around their place to take care of the grounds and 
do the chores. JMy409 


COLLEGE MAN wants work as farm hand for summer. 
Wage unimportant, but congenial environment is. 
JMy410 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL TEACHER, widow, 
middle age, Protestant, would like to correspond with 
person of similar type; would give light, or part-time 
services, as caretaker of home; homekeeper; companion 
to elderly; child governess. Opportunity and location 
preferable to salary. Exchange references. JMy413 


BEDSIDE TEACHER, 26, experienced in individual- 
ized teaching in Children’s Hospital, is interested in a 
position during the summer or next year. Attractive, 
pleasing and adaptable, with excellent references. 
JMy415 


COUPLE IN MIDDLE FIFTIES would like to take 

over the dining room of a New England Inn. Thoroughly 

capable and responsible. Write details of any proposition 
you have to offer. JMy416 


MAN NEEDS WORK; carpentry; plain cabinet work; 
stair estimating and building; general handyman. Sober 
and reliable. Best of references. JMy417 


I WONDER who could use a refined man of 64, who 
can cook and also is a good reader and penman, for the 
summer, or longer. Would expect a fair salary. JMy418 


TEACHER WANTS SUMMER POSITION — Tutor 
or companion to a backward child, a camp position, or 
work of a similar type. Have an M.A. in Speech, have 
taught leathercraft and simple eegwerning as hobbies, 
trained to give mental tests. JMy419 


TROUBLED WITH NERVES? Do you really want 
better health, a home, some income, and a life associa- 
tion? In exchange what can you give? Write fully. Send 
photograph, please. JMy420 
































WANTED: Representative, mature camp counselors 
who can secure boys on commission and bonus basis. 
JMy421 

CAN DO ANYTHING from refinishing antique furni- 
ture to swing drumming. Young married man with car 
and law school training desires to work in Vermont. 
Am working at present. What am I offered? JMy422 
YOUNG ARTIST, excellent training, will paint your 
portrait in oil for week's board, room and $50, or suitable 
arrangement. JMy423 

I WEAVE ON HAND LOOMS for gift shops and need 
new markets. What can I weave for you? JMy425 














WANTED: Woman — competent, healthy, for general 
housework, cooking, Protestant. Small home in subur- 
ban New Jersey town. Professional couple with two 
daughters of school age. Permanent home for right 
party. $25 month. JMy426 





